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"FORGET THE MEETING, 
WE'VE GOT A DEAL.' 
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SOON, BEHIND EVERY SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE 
YOU'LL FIND "EMERALD" 


“Emerald” — 

the communication system 
which suits you perfectly 

Electronic Key System or regular 
telephone exchange, according to your 
requirements, available to you through a 
variely ol convenient payment 
arrangements. 


“Emerald’' — 

the time saver that will make 
your business more efficient 

true raid s features, facilities and 
flexibility place the system far ahead of 
its competitors. 
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AM ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE ANIMALS 
Mterftane* 

Based on lha latest research 
Into the natural history of the 
Bible fan* and Hebrew myth 
end culture, this volume 
explains the meaning ol all the 
ankrab mentioned In the 
scriptures. IncL colour photos. 
Re«.NIS2840 
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JEWISH ROOTS IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN 


Mendel Kipten 

A book lor anyone ii Fnror.r* *J u i 
South Alncan ryxmrjriK nivj 
soo.il tx'Ayy. ft om u Jownh 
standpoint, rangin'] b.vkftrlhii 
17Yica:tuty 
NIB 29.QS 



THIH1STMMU 
JIIUS . 

OaelyahCanMl 
A scholarly vtewol Bute 
nnd his world, thepoBS 
climate of hiatlfflM, tent 
InHuonceonthemaeilN 
hsHowed- 
Nil 20.# \ 
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THI NSW ATLAS OP 
TMSSIBU 
iMiitReimw 

A bflteJtSul Mae that treats 
theB&haaoofBpNcaSy 
rartMUhan WoricaUy, t# 
doURod cotour maps and 
.WuaintUone. 
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L_The AhuzaClub 

nnn^n inum 

In an exclusive residential 
neighbourhood in elegant 
surroundings and a warm 
atmosphere our patrons enjoy 
courteous service at our well 
stocked bar and excellent 
restaurant. 

We also host 

Weddings* Private parties 
Receptions • Bar milzvas • 
Birthdays • Brit milas 

Reasonable prices 

25Tchcrnichovsky St. 
French Carmel, Haifa 
Tel. 04-338837/8 


GEFFNER \ 

PLASTIC and SYNTHETIC CURTAINS 
Imported -Prepared to Order 
Table Clothe, Floor Mete 
NEW -Table Protection with 
TABLE UNDERLAY 
31 Ptnekar, Til Aviv 
conwrTnunpaldor TU.XS8770 



Please send copy (ies) of the Atlas of Jerusalem 

Description of Atlas 

1 05 maps on 54 lithographed sheets in six to ten colors. Bleached 
woodfree120gramBorregaardpaper.Sheetsize:48x65.5cm. 
Folded and boxed In a protective case. Explanatory booklet and table 
of contents enclosed. 

The price of the Atlas Is NIS 1 48 per copy (Including shipping)* 

* Limited numberof copies available 


I Company 

■ Address 

I City Country 

I Enclosed Is my check or money order In the amount of NIS 

j HEILIGER & CO. Israel’s largest supplier of medical 

B ! — and Paramedical Books 

r Branches: 

aS Jerusalem: 3 Nathan Strauss St. Tel. 02-226036 
a Tel Aviv: 1 9 Balfour St. Yohanan Haaandlsr, Tel. 03-286307 . 

Ear Haifa: 26 Nordau St Tel. 04-864165 
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HOUSE OF DREAMS 


HEADQUARTERS OF 

SEALY POSTUREPEDIC MATTRESSES 


Buy — . • • 

★ a Prestige Sealy double mattress and box spring set, and 
receive In addition a festive dinner and bed and breakfast 
for two at the King David Hotel, Jerusalem. : 

★ a Premiere Sealy double mattress and box spring set, and 
you will have the pleasure of a festive dinner and bed ana 
breakfast for two at the Dan Accadla or Dap Caesarea. 

■ * a Prestige Sealy double mattress, and be our guest for bed 

. ; and breakfast for two at the Dan Acoadia, Herzllya. 

★ a Premiere Bealy double mattress, and enjoy bed and 
breakfast for two at the Dan Caesarea. 

"QlMt v 

. Mattresses and bpx springs can now be ordered in. non-standard 
sizes using imported Spring Unit. 

New Year offer on single size bedspreads In Hawaiian PBtchwork 
. pajtem. Regular price: NIS 144, New Year offer: NIS 1 17 (payable in 

■ three monthly Instalments of NIS 39). . ' J : i r \ 

Bring this ad end receive a free matching cushion with each 
bedspread purchased* 1 • 
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HOUSE OP DREOfTlS 





HOUU OF DRUMS 
Israel's Top Sleep Shop • 

26 UtstohWn St,, hamat Haaharori, 

. ” TsL 03-460761 ! 

Optn:9.15a.m.-1p,m.,4-7p.m. 
CkNwd: Monday and Friday after- . ; 
.noons,- 
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TOUR VA’ALEH 

W.Z.O. Allyati and Absorption Dept. 
Invites visitors from abroad to a 

ONE DAY TOUR OF CENTRAL GALILEE 

(visiting Carmlel and the Segev area) 

ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 4, 1986 
departing from Tel Aviv. 

The chaige far the trip b equivalent to $5.50 
which covers the cost of lunch at a moshav. 

For details and registration coll 2583 1 1, ext. 48 or 266B42, or come to 
12 Kaplan Street, Tel Aviv, 6di floor, room 602. 

Office hours: Sunday — Thursday, 8 ajti-2 pm, Friday 8 a.m.-l 2 noon 
and for al ally* enquiries. 




Dear Cat 


M A P E T • 13 9 NT3 


You may never 
g N ^ want to leave... 

Cat Inn — 
the only cattery in Israel 


will painper you and take care of your safety 
and cleanliness. 

A home away from home, with good food like 
mother used to make. 

A comfortable, rural setting, where you will 
receive devoted care from a top level, 
professional, skilled crew, trained in 
England, 

Possibility of trial period; yearly subscription. 
Full guarantee. 

We will even fetch you from whatever corner 
you choose. 


Cat Iim - the purr-feet solution! 
You may never want to go home 

SSSEEyou! 


Call: Cat Inn, Mosljav Gan Haim 
(nearKfar @aba) ! 

Tel; 03-229555, 052-33580 - 
a$k for Rivi/Or a . : 


agS0345.fl4 
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WHEN Shimon Agranat looked 
<i he nil fi i ini die winl ] y wilds of pro- 
hibition Chicugn in die pioneering 
life lie expected to lend in the distant 
Jewish homeland, his vision was nol 
of himself clearing rucks hum sunny 
fields and planting saplings. 'I he 
young sludenl saw himself instead 
clearing (he underbrush of outmod- 
ed law from the country's legal sys- 
tem and planting stunt new prece- 
dents Ihiil won hi olfer the shade anil 
sustenance of justice to an emerging 
society. 

The former president of the Sup- 
reme Com ( can look back next week 
as he marks his tilth birthday on a 
career that even youthful fantasy 
could hardly have imagined. 

J le not only helped shape die law 
of the State ot Israel with landmark 
decisions, hut took upon himself the 
weightiest trauma ever to beset the 
nation when he appointed himself to 
head the inquiry commission into the 
You i Kippur War. 

Like Ciokla Muir, Agranat was a 
product of the American midwest. 
Mis Russian-born father , Aaron, 
had limn the fiisl viewed Amei ien as 
a way-station to Palestine. In Russia, 
Aaron had been one of the young 
Zionist activists sent around the 
country by Mcuahciu IJssislikin to 
establish anuses in Jewish studies. 
When his liancee's lamily decided to 
leave for America to escape the 
niilitai y Until hanging over her older 
bint her . Aaron went loo. 

hi New York, lie was directed to 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he 
lound work asa 1 lebrew teacher. I le 
ami I’olvn married in November 
10(15. In September 1906, Shimon 
was hum. 

I le was still a small child when the 
family moved to Chicago, where his 
father entered dental school. The 
elder Agranafs Zionist ambitions 
had not failed before the tempt a- 
tinns of America. 

"I remember when I was four, my 
father announced that one day we 
would go to Palestine." recalled the 
reined judge last week. “I knew it 
meant travelling by boat and I cried 
that I didn't want to go. My father 
usually gave way to my iiliosyncra- 
vies i f I cried: hut this time he didn't. 
He insisted that we would go. This 
•nails* an impression on me." 

The Balfour Declaration herald- 
ing the creation nf a Jewish home- 
land moved the elder Agranat to 
begin thinking in practical terms or 
organizing the move. In J922, he 
sold his practice and sailed for Haifa 
with his family, which included 
Shimon's younger brother. 

It was only after they arrived that 
he discovered to his dismay thru they 
had preceded the arrival of electric- 
ity in the country. It was a technical- 
ity. but one which made it impossible 
for him to slay. His American equip- i 
mem was powered by electricity i 
and although dentists in Palestine * 

tint hu hi' ncinA 1 1: 


MING FROM EXPERIENCE 


While serving 28 years on the 
Supreme Court, Shimon Agranat 
hada hand in shaping the 
lawand morality of this country. 
On the occasion of his 80th 
bi rthday, the reti red j u dge ta I ks to 
The Post's Abraham Rabinovich 
(this page) about his life, on and 
offthe bench. Pnina Lahav 
discusses Agranat's contribution 
to Israeli jurisprudence. 



I /t younger Shimon Agranat: 
‘The lawyer's lawyer" ( Uuhingcr) 

HE ALREADY knew what he 
would he coining hack as. Although 
he had .sometimes toyed with the 
notion of being a journalist and 
writing ringing editorials, he had 
pretty well decided at the age of L I 
that lie would be a lawyer defending 
people. I le entered university when 
they returned to Chicago.' Alter 
iimlcrgruchiatc studies in history and 
I reneh. he received his law degree 
from the University of Chicago in 
lb2U. I lis parents and young brother 
sailed for Palestine - now electrified 
- that year, and Shimon followed in 
March I WO after taking his bar ex- 
amination. 

I le had to wait a year before he 
could lake the foreign advocates' 
examination qualifying him to prac- 
tise law in Palestine - "the most 
monotonous year in my life." He 
travelled the country and even 
thought - very briefly'- of kibbutz 
life after visiting the kibbutzim in the 
Jezrcel Valley. 

Going one day to Haifa District 
Court to see how a trial was con- 
ducted in this country, he witnessed 
a dazzling performance by a lawyer 
from Jerusalem named Mordecai 
Eliash Learning that Eliash had one 
of the largest and most varied prac- 
tices in Palestine, Agranat suc- 
ceeded in being taken on by him as 
an apprentice. 

Moving to Jerusalem, Agranat 
was enthralled by the panoply of law 
that opened up before him. Most of 


got hy by using drilling equipment 
powered hy a fool pump, the elder 
Agrnnat had rheumatism, which 
prevented him from operating that' 
way. He decided that they would 
have to return to Chicago until 
Pm has Rutcnherg’s. scheme to bring 
electricity to the country was im- 
plemented. 

During their three-month stay in 
Palestine, Shimon attended (he Here- 
iya Gymnasia in Tel Aviv - the 
Hebrew inculcated by his father 
standing him in good stend. The 
felter purchased a piece of land in 
Haifa on Rehov Herd (site today of 
1 he Jerusalem Post bureau) and con- 
tracted for the construction of a 
home m winch they would live when 
they returned. 

Shimon was enchanted by the coim- 
try. I was fired by Tel Aviv," he 
says, using iin Americanism rnrelv 
uvj;d any more in America . "It wqs a 
.tow y. Clean city. It was clear to me I 
would be coming hack. v 


that opened up before him. Most of 
the system of justice was based on 
Turkish law, but there was an admix- 
ture of British law and French law 
and the system was riddled with 
lacunae in which there were no laws 
at all applicable to the changing 
circumstances of a modern society 
*'A lawyer told me, ‘You missed' 
the interesting time in the practice of 
5® in this country - the early 
•20s. " says Agranat with a smile. 
He was wrong. It became much 
more interc sling.” 

One of the first tasks given the 
young apprentice by Eliash - who 
would become Israel’s firet diplomatic 
envoy to Britain - was to obtain 
the renewal of a licence for a Jewish 
bakery irt Jerusalem.. There was 
some difficulty involved but Agranat 
managed to get the licence. "I had to 
convince the official to issue the 
renewal,” he recalls. “When I got 
back to my apartment I told a friend 
tl om America who was staying with 
njP about it tind said, i look on this 
to 'create the Jewish 
national home . The bukery, Agra- 


c nal notes, is still operating. 

Ii When the authorities notified 
l' Agranat that the normal appren- 
;l tieeshin period of one year was being 
J halved in his case, he informed 
I Eliash, who paid his apprentices no 
5 salary, that "my period nf feudal 
i bondage has coine to an end." 
r Eliash began paying him a hnnd- 
I -some salary, hut within a few months 
f Agranat decided to move to Haifa 
i and open his own practice. One of 
r nis father's patients was a well- 
I known Arab property owner, Aziz 
Khnyat, who rented' him his first 
■ office premises. In 1934. he married 
Carmel Bentwicli. who was leaching 
in the Reali Elementary School. 

By 1940, after eight years' prac- 
tice, Agranat had become a 
“lawyer's lawyer,” sought after by 
colleagues requiring legal assistance; 
but when a magistrate's post in Haifa 
became vacant, he applied for it. A 
British judge on the panel examining 
candidates surprised Agranat when 
he asked about his hobbies. •‘Ten- 
nis," said Agranat. citing a game he 
played once a year or so. It was 
enough to convince the judge that he 
was a well-rounded personality and 
he won the post. Much of his work 
involved land cases. "The law was 
peculiar to the Turkish system. It 
was fascinating. You would have 
problems for which there was no 
answer in the books." 

WITH THE establishment of the 
state. Agranat was appointed presi- 
dent of the Haifa District Court and 
was immediately confronted by the 
first murder case in the history of the 
stale - the murder of one Arab by 
another. Under the British Man- 
date, the district court bench would 
be reinforced in murder cases by a 
British judge from the Supreme 
Court bench in Jerusalem, who 
would be received by a guard of 
honour. As Agranat was making 
preparations for the case, he was 
approached by a Haifa police officer 
asking whether the British tradition 
could be continued. Agranat con- 
suited with his fellow judges and 
gave his consent. On the morning 
the trial opened, the judges duly 
reviewed the police honour guard 
outside the courthouse. The cere- 
mony Would never be repealed. 

Agranat had been considered for 
the first Supreme Court bench, but 
there was apparent unease about 
appointing someone to that lofty 
posi t ion. directly front a magistrate’s 

.cQurt^husthedisfrictcourtappoint- 
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mem. In December I94X, howevei, 
he became an acting member of the 
Supreme Court and took the Burma 
Road to get to the besieged capital. 

At first, the Israeli courts relied on 
English common law to fill in the 
gaps when local law was silent ; but in 
the course of time independent prin- 
ciples were developed and a great 
number of new legislative codes 
were adopted by the Knesset which 
the courts would have to interpret. 
Agranat played a leading role in this 
process and won a reputation as a 
great scholar of the law. In 1965 lie 
was appointed president of the Sup- 
reme Court, a post he would hold fiir 
1 1 years. 

THE GREATEST test of his judg- 
ment - and of all his other personal 
resources - would coine not on the 
lofty bench of the Supreme Court 
but as head of the official inquiry 
commission into the Yom Kippur 
War that would bear his name. The 
war had overnight confronted n 
smug nation with its mortality. 
Shaken to its roots, confused arid 
angry, the nation turned to the gov- 
ernment for answers. The govern- 
ment turned to Agrunut. 

Less than two months after the 
war ended, the government of Golda 
Mcir asked the court president to 
appoint an official inquiry commit- 
tee that would establish how Israel 
was caught by surprise in a two-front 
war Agranat appointed himself to 
head the commission. 

‘‘This was expected of me." he 
said Iasi week. “It was clear that the 
prime minister would be questioned 
and it was appropriate that the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court should 
head such a commission.” 

His choice for the other four mem- 
bra T s ? ide, y acclaimed - former 
IDF chiefs of general staff Yigael 
Yadin and Haim Laskov, Supreme 
Court Justice Moshe Landau, and 
State Comptroller Yitzhak Neben- 
zahl. 

The commission sat for 14 months 
and issued three separate reports - 
only one of them made public - 
adding up to thousands of pages. 
They called for the resignation of 
Chief of General Staff David Elazar 
and the removal of a number of. 
intelligence officers for being dere- 
lict in their duties by not recognising 
the signs of war preparations ema- 
nating from Egypt and Syria. 

A VOCAL section of the public 
asserted that the commission had 
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pulled ilspiuii lirsliv ut it t.iulliog ihc 
pobiK.d kul j ‘imiciiU l v Defence 
Minisui Moshe Dayan and prune 
Mm isle I Men Aeranal and (fa 
or he i eummissnm members were 
sin lie bv the ulteii inibi idled crilic- 
isin in the pi ess and public but, 
except lor a television mtci view with 
Agranat to m.iik the end nf the 
cnnn Mission's w»ik. (here was no 
icplv. 

"I nevei ilelciuleil any nf my cl- 
ings." sail! Agrunnl last week. "If 
you do. time’s mi end to it.” 

I le believes it nil justified to say 
lh.it the comiiiissiun exonerated the 
|Mlilic.il level. 

"We examined the political level 
as well as the military level. Gulda 
was with ns lor a whole day, Dayan 
for two full days. In the case of the 
politieal people, we asked ourselves, 
'Were they pci sunnily negligent to 
any extent lot what went wrong?’ 
We lound im personal negligence on 
their part." 

About 10 days before the war, 
recalled Agranat, Dayan had heard 
dint the commander of the northern 
front, Aluf Yitzhak ilofi, was wor- 
ried that the Syrians might launch a 
surprise attack with the intention of 
destroying one or two settlements 
before being stopped. 

"Dayan met with the General 
Stafl and said, 'I lofi has expressed 
this warning. What is your answer?' 
Nothing had been dune about it. 
Dayan insisted on visiting the area. 
That's when he issued his warning to 
the Syrians not to attack. The 
Seventh (armoured) Brigade was 
moved up to the Golan just two, 
three days before the war.” 

Sitniliiily, Dayan hud raised the 
possibility with his generals shortly 
before (he war that the defensive 
deployment of the Egyptian army 
near the Sue/ Canal conia, under the 
Soviet military doctrine they fol- 
lowed, swiftly give way to nn offen- 
sive deployment. 

Military intelligence, however, re- 
mained wedded to the concept that 
neither Syria nor Egypt would attack 
without the other and that Egypt 
would not attack before it had bom- 
bers (hat could neutralize the Israeli 
air fields. Intelligence clung to that 
concept in the face of mounting 
evidence that something serious was 
afoot. 

Israel knew, for instance, of the 
confused flight of Soviet advisers 
and their families from Damascus 
just before the war - their convoy 
turned around halfway lo the port of 
Lntukiu where a ship wax' wailing for 
them in order lo return them to 
Damascus where they were put 
aboard planes. Hut intelligence con- 
tinued to see a "low-probability” °( 
war. "Thai incuiil no-probability." 
said Agranat. 

The com mission derided that it 
would not judge Dayan's function- 
ing as defence minister by more 
demanding standards because he 
had been a general. 

‘‘We said the criteria for exercis- 
ing proper core must be the snme for 
civilian or military personnel. We 
would demand of any minister that 
lie understand the problems that 
arise, that he be able to put proper 
questions and to decide on the basis 
of those answers. We wouldn't fault 
him if the (erroneous) answers to his 
questions were unanimous." 

ELAZAR TOLD the commission 
that he had not seen the reports from 
the front-line observers on the Suez 
Canal to military intelligence head- 
quarters reporting clear signs oF a 


other evidence he would have 
reacted differently, he told the com- 
mission i However, the commission 
felt that in view of the changes on the 
ground that he was aware of, ' e 
should have demanded to see U' e 
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raw intelligence male rial. As overall I 
comma tv le i . it tell, u was I la..n *. 
duty b' make a situation appraisal 
apart from that ot his inn-llnu-inv 
cliief. 

“It was uni e.isv to lei-omuii m I the 
dismissal o| a chit I o| cciii-mI slat I 
xvlio. although taken b\ mii prise m 
tile Yum Kippui W.u. did not lose 
his none and in el led led ns to 
victory.'' says Agianal. "We weie 
convinced it was impniiaui to bung 
home a lesson *' 

*1 he public was demanding Day- 
an's head and l Jidda's hm. [ lie com- 
mission gave serious ihmiglit lo (he 
question of ministerial responsibility 
bul decided that I here were no 
grounds to recommend action. 

“The political level was not negli- 
gent," says Agranat. "A minister 
bears responsibility for what goes 
wrong within his area, even if lie is 
not personally at fault for what went 
wrong, lie has a responsibility for 
informing the Knesset of what hap- 
pened. But must he resign |if lie has 
not been personally negligent |7 Thai 
is a purely political question, be- 
cause it involves the question of 
confidence in the minister. Do the 
prime minister and other members 
of the cabinet continue to extend 
their confidence to him? Does he 
retain the confidence of the Knesset 
and, ultimately, of the public?" 

The commission closely studied 
the practice in England, mother of 
the parliamentary system, and con- 
cluded that there were no rules re- 
garding a minister's resignation in 
cases where he was not personally at 
fault, “because it was a matter of 
confidence.” Sometimes ministers 
resigned even if they continued to 
enioy confidence; sometimes they 
did nol resign when they clearly 
lacked confidence. 

Despite the criticism of the Agra- 
nat Report by those unhappy at 
Elazar's dismissal and the absence of 
action against Dayan and Mcir, and 
despite the post-war political turbu- 
lence that continued, the commis- 
sion’s findings effectively capped the 
deep national trauma caused by the 
war. 

A highly respected commission 
led by the chief representative of 
justice in the land hail listened pain- 
stakingly for months to the deepest 
and darkest secrets, had subjected 
them to rational and highly informed 
analysis, determined those who must 
bear the guilt mu! made specific 
recommendations - many of them 
secret - to avoid such events ever 
recurring. The wounded national 
corpus had been operated on by 
skilled hands and could begin to feel 
itself healing. 

AGRANAT stepped down from the 
bench at the age of 70 a year after the 
tinal volume of his commission's 
Findings was presented to the new 
government headed by Yitzhak 
Rabm - Golda Meir having drawn 
ner own conclusions (he previous 
yenr about the public's confidence in 
her government. 

He has shifted easily from the 
Seated role of judge in Israel to 
mat of a benign patriarch of a clan 
inat includes five children and 10 
grandchildren, all living in Jeru- 
salem. (The only one lo take up the 
aw is a granddaughter.) He teaches 
taw once a week at Bar-Ilan Uni- 

cles a, ' d WritCS OCCHsional arti ‘ 

speaks a bit more slowly now 
Jnan when he graced the bench, but 
mmd remains keen and his con- 
firm- Sitting in his book- 
ined study m the Nayot quarter last 
0 „ , . grandchildren scurried ab- 
ii*, e tt>0 * Pl easur e in recounting 
nrf.i-? 8 voya 8 e f rom Louisville, an 
in building a national 
meland that began with obtaining 
bakery ratm i? permit for a Jerusalem 
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A H >RMI .R clerk describes him as 
a lei.. amis old lam. emerging uu\i- 
Mon;tll\ Imm liK retirement in pm- 
test viol.iiiunstirilR- rule «i[ law or to 
iclhvt upon the tension between 
I east >ii'. nt state and principles of 
justice Mis moral autliniiiy spring), 
limn his .’N yents ul seiviee on 

I 'rad's I ugliest judicial bench. 

Shimon Agranat was appointed to 
the Supreme t'.mri four months nf- 
ici its establishment. He had (hat 
unique opportunity to share in the 

I I Cain hi ul Israeli law, in shape it in 
Ms loi malive yeats. His opinions laid 
the luiindaliims Ini the rule of law. 
inlioriiiccil civil rights ;uul liberties 
into a system which had none, ami 
developed an enlightened body of 
criminal law. I le also established his 
own genie of judicial decision- 
making: scholarly, historically con- 
scious, sensitive lo the frailty of the 
human condition and the social real- 
ity. 

Agranat came lo Palestine out of a 
positive commitment to Zionism un- 
coluured by negative drives and this 
outlook remained with him and 
permeated his jurisprudence. With it 
was also mixed an attitude toward 
(he law which he acquired at the 
University of Chicago. The progres- 
sive era attacked the social order 
based on capitalism and rugged indi- 
vidualism on many levels. 

Progressive jurists such as Louis 
D. Brnndcis. Felix Frankfurter and 
Ernst Freud (the latter one of the 
more influential teachers Shimon had 
in law school) developed a new vi- 
sion of (lie law. Law was not merely a 
"scientific," technical field detached 
from social reality, but rather a re- 
flection of society and its culture. Put 
simply, an unjust law reflected an 
unjust society. Also, they saw law as 
an instrument to move society to- 
ward progress, as a too] of social 
reform. 

AGRANAT STARTED making his 
mark shortly nftcr lie joined the 
bench, first in a series of decisions 
narrowing the powers of the govern- 
ment pursuant to the defence 
emergency regulations. Even 
though the Jewish state was in a 
bloody struggle with the Arabs 
over questions of life and death, it 
must obey due process and the rule 
of law. he ruled. Thus, he and his 
eol leagues set high moral standards 
loi the fledgling slate, and bravely 
withstood public criticism mid gov- 
ernmental disapproval. 

In 1953 he delivered one of his 
landmark derisions; lie turned the 
principle of press freedom into the 
bedrock of Israeli democracy. 'Hie' 
press law. inherited from the British, 
gave the Ministry of Interior broad 
powers to close newspapers. The 
minister used this power frequently, 
targeting a C'ominunisl paper - Kol 
fliTain. It was the lime of tile cold 
war, the McCarthy era, the Stalin 
blood-libel Irials against Jewish doc- 
tors. American courts suppressed 
communists from New York to Cali- 
fornia. Yet Agnmnt ruled that the 
closure was not legal. 

He ruled that freedom of express- 
ion was pari of Israeli law despite the 
fact that Israel did not have a con- 
stitution. Drawing on his American 
heritage - oil the Holmes and Bran- 
ded opinions denouncing suppres- 
sion, on the doctrine against prior 
restraint - lie created for Israel a 








Landmark decision-maker: A solemn Supreme Justice Agranat leaves prime 
minister Golda Meir’s office with Supreme Court registrar Judge David Bartov 
after handing in his commission's report on the Yom Kippur War. (Israel Sun) 


restraint - he created tor israei ^ orn justice, displayed a relaxed 
quasi-constitutional commitment to attitude, sensitive to the unique rela- 

freedom of the press. lionship between religion and 

ANOTHER landmark decision ex- nationhood in the Jewish state, 
nandod the insanity defence in espousing neither the hegemony of 
Israeli law. Influenced by his Amer- religionnor absolute secularism, 
ican progressivist education. Agra- . In 19M kwjienhe was already chief 
nat viewed criminal law through a justice of the Supreme Court, the 
social lens. He wanted law to reflect question appeared in the form of the 
the environment and the pressures it ‘ Who is a . je ^ case 
produces in the offender's personal- Bmyamm Shalil was .c wish, his 
r wife was not. They raised their chil- 

A textile fnclory worker arrived dren as Israelis. When Shalil came lo 


one day at his plant with a gun in his 
hand. He shot and wounded a 
woman fellow-worker to whom he 
had been romantically attached and 
in the turmoil that followed, fatally 
shot another fellow-worker. In 
psychiatric examination he was di- 
agnosed as suffering from acute pa- 
ranoia, and unable to control him- 
self. Should he be acquitted on* the 
ground of insanity? 

English law, codified in Israel, 
reserved the insanity defence for per- 
sons who did nol understand the 
nature of their actions or could not 
understand its moral wrongfulness. 
A paranoia patient who did under- 
stand what he was doing and yet 
could not control himself was nol 
qualified to benefit from the insanity 
defence. 

The English approach was based 
on the rationalist premise that the 
emotions and the will are forever 
governed by reason. Agranat opted 
for what he called a more ethical, 
humanistic approach which would 
recognize the powerful role of the 
passions in one’s life. He broadened 
the insanity defence In include irres- 
istible impulse, and found the defen- 
dant not guilty by virtue of his men- 
ial illness. Ilis dissenting opinion 
was embraced hy the court a yeai 
later. 

AGRANAT'S American upbring- 
ing has also affected his approach to 
the role of Jewish religion in Israeli 
society. His father worked on Satur- 
days, bul made kiiUush on Friday 
night. He educated his sons to cher- 
ish religion as a manifestation of 
culture, but nol to become enslaved 
by its rules. 

In Israel, the confrontation be- 
tween secularists and Orthodox 
transformed into legal issues and 
often came before the Supreme 
Court. Agranat, the only American- 
born justice, displayed a relaxed 
attitude, sensitive to the unique rela- 
tionship between religion and 
nationhood in the Jewish state, 
espousing neither the hegemony of 
religion nor absolute secularism. 

In 1969, when he was already chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, the 
question appeared in the form of the 
^Who is a Jew" case. 

Binyamin Shalit was Jewish, his 
wife was not. They raised their chil- 
dren as Israelis. When Shalilcame to 


register his children's birth, the 
minister of interior declined to re- 
cord their national affiliation as Jew- 
ish. 

The issue raised nol only the ques- 
tion of Orthodox monopoly over 
religious affiliation, but also that of 
whether in the Jewish state, nation- 
hood and Teligion were inseparable. 
Yes, ruled five justices. No, ruled 
Shimon Agranat. The question of 
whether nationhood and religion are 
separable is not for a court of law to 
decide. Me believed that Lhe defini- 
tion of "a Jew” should be left for 
history, that any solution imposed 
from above would wrongfully bur- 
den the dynamic and unique historic- 
al process which the Jewish people 
has undergone in the 20th century. 

Time has proved him right. The 
issue of "Who is a Jew," symbolic of 
(he confrontation between secular- 
ists and Orthodox, is still tormenting 
Israeli society, 17 years after the 
Shalit decision was rendered. 

IN HIS judicial career, Shimon Agra- 
nat experienced and reacted lo ninny 
of the developmental crises of Israel. 
It was only nuiurnl that lie should 
confront the Holocaust, the most 
horrifying of Jewish experiences. 

The initial Israeli reaction to stor- 
ies about the Holocaust was shock, 
hcwildcrmcnt, and shame. The im- 
age of millions of Jews walking pas- 
sively to their dentil contrasted pain- 
fully with the myth of the sabras - 
resourceful, defiant, heroic. 

In public, this variation oF self- 
hating aggression was channelled 
especially against the surviving 
members of the Jude/irat, the Jewish 
community leaders used by the Nazis 
to facilitate the slaughter. 

One was Rudolph Kastncr, □ pro- 
la hour Zionist who was appointed by 
Eichmann to lead the Jinienrut in 
Hungary. About 400,000 Jews 
perished in Hungary. Kastner and 
his family, together with other mem- 
bers of the elite of Hungarian Jewry, 
survived. In Israel of the early '50s 
he was exposed as a Nazi collabor- 
ator, particularly by right-wing 
groups. Israel’s attorney-general, 
ever sensitive to "Jewish honour,” 
insisted that Kastner either start a 
libel suit or resign his position as 
spokesman for a government minis- 
try. 

Thus opened one of the most 


volatile periods in the history of 
Israel as the issue of the role of Jews 
during the Holocaust was debated in 
the court, in the media and in the 
street. 

"Kastner sold his soul to the 
devil," ruled the District Court. 'Hie 
attorney-general appealed to the 
Supreme Court - the only case in 
Israeli history to involve the slate in 
n lihcl suit. Witjiin weeks. Kbslnur 
was assassinated. The murderers 
were linked lo ail ultra-nationalist 
right-wing movement. 

In writing the judgment of the 
court. Justice Agranat found that Un- 
ease of collaboration was not 
proved. He did not exonerate Kast- 
ner. bul rather cautioned against 
hasty righteous judgments. The 
historian, as well as the judge, 
should try to enter the skin of a man, 
understand the circumstances in 
which he actually acted rather than 
judge him with the benefit of hind- 
sight, he said. 

The decision restored a measure 
of sanity to Israeli society. Its sober 
tone cooled passions and helped 
quiet that demon within the Jewish 
people which forever incites to civil 
war and self-dest ruction. It was one 
of Agranat's finest moments, a sym- 
bol of liis lifelong view that one 
should not confuse justice with mor- 
al righteousness. 

WHEN Adolf Eichmann 's convic- 
tion was appealed to the Supreme 
Court and tor the second time Agra- 
nat was faced with the horrors of the 
Holocaust, he did not hesitate lo 
confirm the death sentence. Why 
didn’t he try "to understand" Eich- 
mann? Perhaps sympathise with his 
“[ merely obeyed orders” defence? 

“Because Eichmann did it con 
amore," was Agranat's reply. In 
Eichmann. Agranat perceived a pas- 
sionate commitment lo genocide. 
He knew he looked evil in the eye. 
His part of the unanimous opinion 
was devoted to articulating Israel's 
right to put Eichmann tolrial, that it 
was no! an act of vengeance. Rather, 
he wished to prove, Israel con- 
formed to principles of international 
law. 

WHO IS the Shimon Agranat inside 
the public gowns? He is modest and 
unassuming. His seeming aloofness 
is beguiling. The man is much more 
psychologically perceptive Ilian his 
outward mannerisms allow one lo 
believe. Only his keen sense of irony 
would occasionally permit a glance 
into his inward sensitivity. 

Above all he is to be remembered 
ns a great judge, the servant of the 
law who never allowed any rules to 
hush the voice of human tragedy. 

His character was succinctly cap- 
tured hy a letter I found in the State 
Archives written lo him in 1965 lo 
congratulate him upon his appoint- 
ment ns chief justice: 

"Maybe you do not recall the ease 
you handled, when you had a private 

C ructice in Haifa in 1940... My 
rotlier... was imprisoned... and 
only the consent of His Excellency 
the High Commissioner could release 
him from the ‘Acco’ hell. The mat- 
ter necessitated lengthy correspond- 
ence on different levels, many trips 
and meetings, visits to the jail and 
even private lobbying, and all of 
these you undertook without any 
compensation (1) in consideration of 
my parents’ hardships. Moreover - 
even the related expenses - you paid 
yourself. Although we do not know 
each other personally 1 wish to note 
that your humane attitude - and 
more than that... have for years 
served as a role model and personal 
example forme in my own fife...” □ 

The writer is an associate professor of 
law at Boston University and is writing an 
“ intellectual biography" of Shimon 
Agranat. 
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Inner tube rafting 
down the Banyas 
stream, The Post's 
Daniel Gavron and 
photographer Maxim 
Engel find more than 
they bargained for. 

barrel it isn't! But ii was quite tough 
enough for your intrepid reporter 
and his photographer colleague, 
who had met in Tel Aviv early that 
morning, anticipating a leisurely 
floal (low 11 st ream in cool water 
under the blue Galilee skies. 

Leisurely my foot! It soon becom- 
es a struggle for survival, as you are 
swept at bewildering speed over a 
miniature waterfall, from one side of 
die stream to another, helplessly 
spinning in your nbuv ( Hebrew (hi 
inner tube). 

Von have to sit in the tube, brac- 
ing your legs and back, so as to keep 
as horizontal as possible, while, at 
the same time. Irving to face for- 
wards. preventing yourself from 
, , dashc<l :, ^'inst tile rocks, 
slashed by bramhlcs. having your 
head knuckcd off, or your eye put 
out by tree branches, and holding 
onto your abuv for dear life when 
you are lipped into the water, which 
happens with alarming frequency. 

There is not much lime at first for 
appreciating the scenery, which is 
wild and beautiful. By (he time we 
reached calmer waters. I had long 
lost my glasses - a spare pair, thank 
goodness. The earliest part is the 
roughest, and you also start to get 
the hang of it after a bit. Your sense 
ot balance improves, your reactions 
become more instinctive and you 
realize, with some relief, that you 
are going to survive. 

r 11 ’ f? roWem becomes the 
cold. At first. I was so battered about 
nnd so active, as I Tended off the 
OfHigraphy, that 1 kept warm; but 

riftiVU* dCSpi ! C , thc facl dial we 
rafted on one of the hottest days of 

I suppose it sounds like a nastily 

"°i^' vcd | ortur « ~ hr at very least ii 
savage endurance test; but in fact l 
have tu report that the inner tube 

hfH ft lh , e -GW* °rgntiizei1 
W Society for the Protection of 




Endurance test 


Nature in Israel, was one of the most 
stimulating, exciting, satisfying and 
rewarding trips 1 have ever experi- 
enced. It is also a fact that no one was 
really hurt - just a bit scratched and 
bruised. 

But a few tips: don't go barefoot; 
you should wear an old pair of sports 
shoes, or. belter still, the type 
known as na'alei commando. Don't 
wear a flimsy bathing suit; rather 
shorts and singlet or T-shirt. Sunhat 
or glasses should he firmly tied on 
and, if you want to take food, or 
some chocolate, wrap it in several 
layers of plastic. 

Would-be photographers should 
either equip themselves with a 
waterproof camera, or wrap their 
camera in at least four plastic bags. 
Apart from the beginning and the 
end, there are several places where 
you can clamber out to take pictures 
pLl° l,r COin,>i,I1,ons RS I bey sweep 

The Nature Protection Society 
advertises the trip as "for strong 
swimmers, aged 15 and over.” I 
would add that you have to be fairly 
tit , because you expend considerable 
energy for a relatively long period. 

We rafted from the Banyas Bridge 
in She ar Yashuy to the Becket or 
Jyfar Szold Bridge, some three 
Kilometres, in two hours. As we 
were told in Jerusalem that we would 
he four hours in the water, [ com- 
plained initially about being sold 
short; but. by the end of the trip, I 
fully agreed with Kamil's assess- 
ment that two hours was more than 
enough. 

MOST OF the others agreed, liana, 
47, from Jerusalem, who had done 
the four-hour trip the year before 
said she hfld suffered from the cold 
on the previous occasion, although 
as a regu lar winter swimmer, she was 
not worried by the cold on the two- 
hour trip. 

. “!*» fhghlened the first time," 

i h i; !£?*• ,, 5 UI th,s ti,ne arou " d 

1 kfiew It would get; calmer lower 


down and I simply enjoyed it.” She 
evolved a posture in the tube, with 
her hands folded behind her head, ! 
which keeps the bottom high and a 
good balance. I imitated her, after 
she swept past me, and found it 
comfortable and effective. 

Sol. 49, a Washington lawyer cur- 
rently living in Jerusalem, said: "It 
beat the hell out of me; but it was 
fun. I'd do it again.'' 

Photographer Maxim Engel, who 
smled past me with his camera bag 
clutched like a baby in his arms, 
claimed that he saw a nutria and 
some trout; but personally I found 
no time for nature study. Maxim said 
he had not been troubled by the 
cold, but lie agreed that two hours 
was sufficient. "He never feels the 
cold." commented his wife, Lana, 
from the Soviet Union, smiling 
bravely through blue lips. 

Four young students from New 
lork enjoyed it thoroughly. One of 
them commented that you should 
only undertake a rafting trip ir you 
have access to a hot shower the same 
evening. 

There is a longer excursion avail- 
able, down the Jordan, spread over 
two days, which is slower and less 
arduous. The society also offers a 
bwo-day hiking and kayak trip down 
Nahal Zayitan on the Golan and into 
Lake Kinnerel. 

Janice, an optometrist from Bos- 
ton, on a three-month exchange 
scheme at Hadassah Hospital, re- 
commends the kayak expedition en- 
thusiastically. She foundthe rafting 
more trymg on the nerves than on 

enjoyedil. ^ eVeryone else - 

THE BUS left Tel Aviv at 7:30 a.m. , 
returning about 13 hours later. The 
day was divided into two parts: first a 
guided hike from the Banyas spring 

rafting b ‘ e waterfal1 - an d «hen thf 

i-.P 1 ®. hike was beautiful; but, a 
S w* 1 " 00 m f uch in ‘he midday heat 
at.thls time of the year. W e . Walked 
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down Nahid Iterinou. along the 
stream through pleasant woods, 
stopping only to sample the pita and* 
iahtine offered by the Druse family 
that operates the water-powered 
milling station. 

The pita, baked on the spot from 
flour ground by the water-driven? 
millstone, was delicious- The 
thundering white waterfall was cer- 
tainly spectacular by Israeli stan- 
dards, and intrepid youths were 
jumping from its top. some 20 feet 
into the pool below. 

Two minor grouses to end with: 
this trip was advertised as including 
guiding in English (the Nature Pro- 
tection Society offers programmes in 
both English and Hebrew) ; but the 
local guides prevailed upon us to 
accept the fact that they were hap- 
pier speaking Hebrew. Although the 
guiding was excellent, this was not 
really fair, and a number of partici- 
pants quite rightly objected. 

/ The second grumble is not directly 
the fault of the society. Their regular 
bus had broken down, and the sub- 
stitute vehicle was owned and driven 
by a surly oaf, who was far more 
' concerned about his bus than about 
the convenience of his passengers. 
One of the girls was initially pre- 
vented from entering the bus to 
retrieve her dry clothes for fear that 
she might wet the .seats, and the 
driver constantly bullied and harass- 
led the passengers. The society 
should make sure that it hires drivers 
who are capable of showing the right 
informal spirit. 

The Banyas hike and rafting lrij\ 
guided (theoretically) in English, is 
nevertheless strongly recommended 
for the young in spirit. | Details fioin 
the Society for the Protection ot 
Nature in Israel, Phones: U.)-249f»b7, 
03-3S2501 , (ki l J-44449.| u 
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Y our Reference Source tor 
the 21st Century. 1986 edition. 

Britannica World Data Annual. FREE to every buyer of 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, this 

■’ ' u Annual gives you all the most 

\ up-to-date information of all 

\ 206 countries of the world . 
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The encyclopaedia you've always 
coveted I The New Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world's finest home 
learning centre — nowin 32 magnificent 
volumes with over 3(1,01)0 pages, an 
amazing 44 million words, and 24,0110 
eye-catching illustrations, photographs 
and maps. 

THE UNLIMITED DEPTH OF 
KNOWLEDGE— 

THE JVEWBRITANNICA: 

The 12-volume 
MICROPAEDIA — 

Designed for fast, easy access to essential 
facts, a ready reference that treats 
subjects concisely. Featuring over 86,000 
articles and cross-reference entries. 

The 17-volume 
M ACROPAEDI A — 

Both scholarly and easily readable , 


Britannica’ ‘s 1 7-volume “Knowledge in 
Depth" gives some 680 subjects 
unlimited space to cover the material In 
its entirety — even as long as full-book 
length if necessary! Includes more than 
8,000 photographs, drawings and maps, 
plus 1 64 colour insert plates. 

The Invaluable 2-volume 
INDEX 

A comprehensive companion to 
Britannica with 172,400 entries and 
41 1 ,500 references to the names, dates 
and places that guide you unerringly to 
just the information you need. 

The Unique 1-volume 
PROPAEDIA 

An outline of knowledge that surveys 
every major field of study in a fascinating 
essay — then guides you to learning on 
your own using the Britannica as your 
classroom within your own home! 


NOW YOU CAN PURCHASE THE 
ENTIRE 32-VOLIJ ME BRITANNICA 
PLUS FREE ANNUAL DIRECT 
THROUGH THE JERUSALEM POST 

List price for the complete set: N IS 2,510 
Discount foreash payments — NIS2.25 1 ) 
Or, you can purchase the New Britannica 
with the payment plan most convenient 
to you: 

A monthly credit-card pavmentsof 
NIS414eaeh (total NIS 2.4X4) 
it LSdollar-linkcd monthly payments of 
NIS 137 each, with Visa or Israeard. 

For additional information please do not 
hesitate to call The Jerusalem Post. Book 
Department , 02-55 1 AX8, 9 a.m. -3 p.ni. 
Sunday to Thursday. 


S To: BOOKS, 'Hie Jerusalem Post . POI3 | 
J XL Jerusalem 9 1000 | 

1 Please send me the 32-volume | 

| Encyclopaedia Britannica. I 

$ □ I enclose a cheque for NIS 2,259 | 

| □ Please arrange payment on a monthly | 

| basis, as indicated: 9 

j d NIS 414 in 6 monthly payments | 

1 □ NIS 137 in IS monthly dollar-linked payments | 

| I.D.No. J 

I □ Visa □ Israeard CreditcardNo | 


Expiry Date: t 

Signature | 

NAME || 

ADDRESS 

CITY CODE | 

TEL | 
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M lAOCfllNG MATTER 

In foresight and insight, cartoonist David Low, whose brilliant work 
summed up the horrors of Nazi atrocities, outstripped all the politicians and 
statesmen of his day, writes Post art editor Meir Ronnen. 


LONDON SLEEPS 


NO MAN - nr woman in the Eng- 
land of the Thirties, not even Chur- 
chill, did more to awaken their coun- 
try to the rise of fascism in Spain, 
Italy, Germany and Japan than 
David Low IK91-I%3, the New 
Zealand-born cartoonist of Lord 
Bcaverhrook’s London Evening 
Stamford. 

Low’s awareness of the dangers of 
the dictators and their lackeys and of 
the spinelessness and stupidity of his 
country's ruling Conservative Party, 
was acute. He was also a brilliant 
portraitist who invented the eco- 
nomy of the modern political car- 
toon: with a few strokes of his brush 
he was able to sum up both the 
features and character of every sing- 
le adversary. All of us at the time saw 
Hitler, Franco, Goebbels, Chur- 
chill, Roosevelt, De Gaulle and 
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Mi M LSI I liiiiiK'ii Rose line pisi 
happened l« • he in the l hiileil 
States last yeai when the ( ieneial 
Mills food Lorporalion deeided to 
run a pantomime luiupelilion. 
There were mil-oils in 12 eities; he 
came first tail ««| Ml in New York, 
and then heal the other II linalisls. 

He jusl happened to he in the 
U.S. Iasi yeai when a luniuus 
clown called Avuer the F.ccentrie 
broke his arm inwards the end of a 
national lour. Rosenne was asked 
to fill in. and the reviews were so 
good that the agency (Kolmar/ 
Luth) signed him on for an inde- 
pendent three-year contract. 

As the General Mills finalist, he 
has been invited by Nancy Reagan 
to appear at the White House in 
early fall at (he Hope Bali, at a 
benefit for handicapped children. 
He'll then return to Israel to re- 
sume appearances in his new show. 
In November or December, he 
goes back to the Stales to appear at 
the Douglas Fairbanks Theatre on 
40th Street, in Now York’s Theatre 
Row. 

His success has a lot to do with 
luck - but it's talent and hard- 
headed planning that puts him in a 
position to shake the hand of Fate 
when it makes itself available. He 
went to the ILS. “to look around, 
to breathe a little fresh ail - and 
maybe to succeed a little,” he says. 
Which means he took with him a 
>ler and video recordings of his 
i*st work, lie has no objection to 
working in the street . but "to really 
say something, you need the 
theatre, and the conccutiation it 
offers.” So, of course, when a 
competition opened up, he was in 
it. 

If you look for I launch Rosenne 
in the IJ.S. and don’t find him this 
year, it will not be because his star 
has already fallen, or because bate 
lias broken her arm, like Avner the 
Clown. He has to translate his titles 
and some of his gestures for the 
American public In doing so, he. 
nlso translated his name. The bib- 
lical Haunch is called Lunch in 
English hut he decided “that didn’t 
sound so great .’’ So he dropped the 
lust two letters and calls liimself 
Eno on his posters, usually with an 
exclamation point. The fruit salts 
arc sold only in England, he .says. 

ROSENNE IS 27, easy-going and 
business-like at the same time. 
With three to four hours of work- 
out u day, he can transform himscil 
litbely into a fetus or a machine, as 
required. I lc is quite convincing as 
a typewriter - manual, IBM Sclcc- 
tnc or word processor - and as a 
soul fluttering from intensive care 
Into - heaven and, reluctantly, buck 
again. 

He got his start as a kid in a 
drama group in Jerusalem. Later, 
be went to Europe with a friend 
nnd they ran out of money. So they 
started performing in the street, 
with the friend walking around 
noldmg up signs to introduce 
Koscnnij’s mime acts. “We got 
r^H," he says. “I decided this was 
Tor me.” 
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Before doing his army service, 
lie look a year oil and studied in 
France with Etienne Decroux, the 
legendary dean of body language, 
and with Ella Marceau. wife of 
Marcel, who taught movement 
technique that was close to ballet. 
In Israel he has studied with 
Yoram Boker, Julian Chagrin mid 
others. 

Eclecticism is an approach 
Rosenne learned from his faiher, 
who is “an actor in spirit.” His 
faiher. incidentally, is an interpre- 
ter who works in eight languages. 
That’s probably enough to make 
any kiu want to keep his mouth 


shut 

In the army, Rosenne junior was 
commander of Itis unit's entertain- 
ment troupe, where he worked 
with a mediocre pianist named 
Daniel Lapin whom he wanted to 
get rid of. But Lapin turned out to 
be an excellent writer and inventor 
of comedy situations; sifter the 
armv, he collaborated with Yonii- 
tan Lahav in writing All My Sons 
Except Naomi, or, The Shores of 
Switzerland. It was a great hit as a 
third-year production at the Nissan 
Nativ Drama Studio and then was 
bought - land-lock, laughing-stock 
and barrel - by the Beit Leissin 


Theatre in Tel Aviv. 

LAPIN co-nut bored Rosen ne’s 
new show. Music is by Nir Brand, 
costumes by Yael Pardess, lighting 
by Zc'ev Nuvon. It's called in I lel> 
rew At titfos oti b’mila, which he 
translates roughly as “No Words 
Needed.” but which means some- 
thing closer to “Don’t Hold Me to 
My Word." 

One of the acts in the new show 
is the fetal i umber. Rusennc de- 
monstrates on the rooftop balcony 
of his Tel Aviv flat, against a 
backdrop of pigeons, aerials and 
peeling paint. 


I k- is scrunched up in the proper 
position, thumb in mouth, ami 
screwed into an umbilical cord. 
Sometimes he unscrews it, dabs a 
finger in and tastes, just In check 
the menu. All goes well and lie 
floats at ease, despite some pecul- 
iar disturbances from the outside, 
such as love-making by mama mid 
.pupa, rendered with muffled ex- 
clamations on a sound-track. He 
gets impatient, checks the calen- 
dar, and is finally allowed out - 
thanks In considerable initiative on 
his part, such as pulling the plug in 
the iiinniolic pool. 

No sooner does he hit the air 
than he is given an identity num- 
ber, a National Insurance number, 
mi income tax 11 le, a value-added 
account, and other evidence of 
bureaucracy breathing down his 
neck. No. it is not loo late’. He pries 
mama open and slips back in. cord 
re-attached and thumb in mouth. ■ 
This is not a performance lor 
children -- in case that needs to he 
clarified - though Rosenne hns in 
the past done productions for the 

J foune, including one that earned 
lin i the David's Harp prize. 

“I SEE myself ns an entertainer,’’ 
lie says, “more than as someone 
who has a truth to communicate.” 
What lie wants is the dash and 
put incite of a real “show," with 
computerized lighting and a 24- 
traek sound system. 

He’s aware of the danger or 
technology taking over the show - 
and in fact , sonic of his acts, such as 
the one that traces the develop- 
ment of writing machines, deal 
with just that. A show, for him, still 
has to say something. Bui mainly, 
it is fun; ”1 lake pantomime and 
make it communicative and com- 
mercial. For me, ‘commercial’ is 
not a bail word." 

Talking about the influence of 
Marcel Marceau, he notes his clas- 
sic, dance-like movement, and his 
sometimes abstract style. “You 
can’t always tell exactly what he's 
doing.’” 

For Rosenne. it is “very impor- 
tant to he understood.'' That 
doesn't necessarily mean that the 
audience is supposed to literally 
translate every movement into 
words. “But I won’t do anything on 
plants in Tanzania that only hotan- 
tsls would understand.” The mate- 
rial is from daily life. 

Fate and technology have com- 
bined to help him not only with 
lighting and Mumd-track, but also 
with (hat contraption called televi- 
sion. For three years he had a 
children's TV programme here en- 
titled Panto. He lias made guest 
appearances on the science prog- 
ramme. Tanpit, and the 1-riday 
night entertainment programme 
Sin a Liwslbn. He has a video tape 
directed by fgal Shi lion at I lerzliya 
- complete with studio audience - 
compact enough for easy travel 
and ready promotion. 

He’s aware that he was born at 
the right time. “Thirty years ago, 
the medium would have been 
radio," he muses. u 
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1,1,1 w‘«ry anoni winch couple is 
appearing when, Each has its n;,r- 
liculai qua lilies. 

Ii also docs not mailer ihai the 
choreographer. Heria Yanipolsky. 
has lake ii liberties with details oi the 
sioiy. F-.vety chnrougrapher has 
done tliai since the iiist ones in the 
century played about with the 
IVrraull lairy (tile based on ancient 
sources. 

YampoNky has left om the father, 
given the stepmother a briefer role 
(thus saving Gary Feingold for the 
later, more strenuous, jester's part) 
Her fairy godmother takes Cin- 
Uerellu into a forest glade before 
changing from an old hag into a 
doling immortal amid the Httie folk 
und bigger ones who almost take 
over the ballet. 

A novel scene of floating clocks 
suggests the danger-hour and later, 
the clocks in the ballroom signal 
their warning very strikingly. Cin- 
derella overstays her time and is in 
her kitchen clothes when she rushes 
out - a clever touch I have seen only 
once before. 

■A little troubling is the scene with 
the four mice. They come out of the 
hearth as friends of Cinderella, who 
dresses them up to dance with her. 
there was no indication that she ■ was 
dreaming. She even brought in a 
basket with the mice’s clothes, So 
many mice in a well-run household? 

No matter. One of the mice brings 


. ■ — ™ ■ vi,u luw. iiiilu minus 

in a pumpkin - and Oohl Aah! 
Presto! A bujrst of fireworks and a 
beautiful carriage ; appears - 
pumpkin -shape. 

WIINDY LUCKING made her Cin- 
derella a fairy child, full of little-girl 
charm, in the. kitchen and personal 
beamy iis the belle of the ball. Her 
■ wchhiqiic gave style to her 
runs (pas clc bounce), turns 
(pirotiqpcsL stretches (arubesnues); 
but' she did not venture far into 
flashing brightness even in her solos. 
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That was supplied by the Dragonny 
(Na nnia Yadlin) in the woodland. 

Orna Kugcl in the name part had 
more body - looked more above the 
»ge of consent, so to speak. Her 
portraval in the first [scene, there- 
lore hud more substance, and 1 
liked the wav she: kept' on sobbing 
iuter she hid her mother's picture 
nml Was silling through the antics of 
the Ugly Sisters. 


well - and also showed presence or 
mind. On the first night, Cinderella 
seemed to have forgotten to drop a 
slipper, but lie covered this up ade- 
quately, even though empty- 
handed. Bruno Verzino gave nuiie 
presence to the Prince’s role, always 
moving handsomely. 

THE TWO sisters were, of course, 
the comic element, but they danced 
almost too well to be really farcical. 
One began to feel rather sorry for 

* n m ^ ol sill y one (Jeremy 
Allen) who raised one great laugh 
when she (he) picked up her (his) 
male partner at the ball, and the 
dumpy little one (Maggie Cohen), 
blower, more expansive gestures 
might have given more definition to 
their drollery. 

Very sprightly was the scene with 
the dressers and almost as amusing 

U) 9 C thA I P 


was the dancmg lesson. Costumes by 
Lidia Pincus-Gani served all the pur- 
poses rich and poor, though the red 
worn by some of the guests at the ball 
seemed out of place. Her set, of the 


That sitting bit - done by both 
ballerinas - was a little odd. Would 
the scullery maid sit while her “bet- 
ters were present? In other produc- 
tions, Cinderella stands with her 
broom. 

However both ballerinas took 
fu l. fine advantage of the broom 
solos, which (verc among the best 
parts of Yampolsky’s choreogrophy. 

As the Ponce . Ami Dnsknl danced 
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traditional kind, gave a sense of 
space without surprises. The light- 
ing (by Zohar Shapira) did afford 
surprises (e.g., the clocks), but the 
blackouts were too long. 

As is now only too common in our 
productions, the. taped music was 
often hard on the ear, but Prokofiev 
wove enchantments that left echoes 
in the chambers of the mind long 
after the show was over. 

This Cinderella is something any 
youngster can love and any oldster 
can enjoy, even with a loqd of ballet 
and pantomime memories. 

IF DANCE can look so powerful in 
its drive at a makeshift studio at the 
top of a Tel Aviv warehouse, then 
audiences should experience some- 
thing Special when the Kol Demama 
Company comes to their town. The 
company was rehearsing Moshc 
btran s new work. Drafts , which will 


be singed in Haifa (September 2). 
Jerusalem (September K) and Tel 
Aviv (September ‘Mil). During a 
break. Limit i said that the 12 epi- 
sodes deal with aspects of time and 
the human being. 

liven in Hint unhelpful setting, (he 
capacity of the dance In communi- 
cate was extraordinary. The dancers 
made the air their element, the 
plastic-coveied floor their spring- 
board, the sounds the spur of their 
movement. 

Kol Deinamn recently returned 
from Italy, where the company 
appeared at five festivals. Before 
that it visited Spain. Future plnus 
include more overseas tours - and 
the equipping of a permanent studio 
in llnyarkon Street. This has been 
made possible by a generous gift 
from the Do rnn Foundation of the 
United Slates, and though more 
assistance is required, Efrnti is hope- 
ful. 

"When I don’t have money, I 
don't do anything. When I do, I 
make something, he said. Drafts 
should help. 

AN ANXIOUS call came last week 
from the Israel SPCA in Tei Aviv. 
Apparently my mention of n cock- 
fight to be included in the forthcom- 
ing performances of Tango had 
caused some anxiety. 

“Will it be a real cockfight?" 
asked the voice. I was able to give an 
assurance that the “fighters" would 
be Argentinian dancers, not poultry. 

Yonatnn Karmon has been spend- 
ing a vacation in Israel. Since his 
Jerusalem company folded through 
lack of backing- though it drew huge 
audiences - he has been working in 
Paris with the “Festival Grand 
Musical du Monde." His produc- 
tions are booked to go to Poland. 
Greece, Mexico and Argentina. He 
said he hoped sometime to be able to 
present an Israeli company in Paris 
in the framework of the festival. D 
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f O 1 .S tl| MWi-l (less. :i hull/ 
Iiiiiih ill i . imim 1 Iiiii • ;uhi gl.minui, 
jsLuikmii , gkiiiiuiii : tli.it r. the recipe 
essential |<ii ( 'uularrl/n ; ami (hat is 
'vlial Ihc Israel liullel has aimed at 
and achieved in its current produc- 
tit in. 

ft is a measure u| the company's 
level that it could not only fill the 
principal roles horn ils own mem- 
bets hut also nuke effective doubl- 
ings ol cast. In the first pcfornimice 
(August ]>J)iii die 1 1 iihi mail Theatre 
in lei Aviv. Wendy Lucking was 
Cinderella and Ami Daskal her 
Prince. Iheii alternates (August 20, 
afternoon) were Orna Kugel and 
Bruno Verzino. BnHct-lovers need 
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COMEDY CAN be ihc most ex- 
quisite excicise of the human intelli- 
gence, and also the gloss expression 
□fits baser instincts. 

This makes the idea ol a film 
festival dedicated to comedy a rather 
intriguing one. For one could im- 
agine anything, from Woody Allen 
through to Stanley Kuhiick, to 
Police Academy and Strict Athnirn . 
being included in such ii programme. 
After all, the intent to make you 
laugh is always there: the t inly differ- 
ence is in the means employed to this 
end. 

In any ease, it seemed a very 
appealing idea to devote a week to 
high spirits, and when the Vovey 
Festival of Comedy sent an invita- 
tion, it was simply impossible to 
refuse it. First, because the lady who 
extended it and who founded the 
festival is a perfectly charming per- 
son by (he name of Iris I i rose, who 
has been keeping the event going for 
six years by her sheer stamina. 
Secondly, because it seemed like the 
best place to be after the heavy load 
imposed oil us by the films shown at 
the Locarno Festival, and before an 
even heavier load in store for us in 
Venice. 

TO BEGIN with, the background. 
Vevey is a small town on the Lake of 
Geneva, made famous as the world 
centre of Nestle and even more 
famous as the place where Charlie 
Chaplin chose to spend the last 2*1 
years of his life. It is green, quiet, 
discreet, perfect for restoring peace 
of mind and health of body. Nobody 
ever seems to he in a hurry and (lie 
real stress is deciding what to have 
for dinner. 

Taking its cue from this back- 
ground, the festival itself is first and 
foremost concerned with putting you 
into the right frame of mind, making 
sure you are relaxed and enjoying 
yourself even before you go to see 
the first movie. It is also really civil- 
ized: no Films in the morning, and 
those shown in the aft e moon so 
arranged that you can lake your own 
time and see them all. 

In the highly competitive world of 
film festivals, where more is better 
and the supreme achievement is to 


A fun film fest 


have all your guesis in a stupor by the 
fourth day, begging for mercy and 
sleep, this is a blissful, welcome 
exception. 

Atul then there are the films. 
Bruse, who does her own selection 
with the lulp of advisers from all 
over the world, tries to offer as 
varied a palette of smiles as possible. 
The 10 films in competition came 
from nine different countries, and 
the naiional identity was felt no( only 
in the language: each film repre- 
sented a certain culture and specific 
social problems, sometimes well ex- 
pressed, sometimes clumsily, bul al- 
ways clearly defined. 

DOES IT seem a bit strange to talk 
about social problems and cultural 
crisis when discussing comedy? 
Muyhe it docs, but this is exactly 
what the films here indicate. Laugh- 
ter for laughter's sake is being for- 
saken, and one often wonders 
whether it is (he definition of com- 
edy that has changed, or the times, 
or ourselves, or everything. 

A Spanish movie, for instance, 
Pharaon's Court uses an old zara- 
ziwla, a Spanish operetta, to carica- 
ture censorship and the Church dur- 
ing the Franco regime. A film from 
Venezuela, An Oriental Night, tries 
to turn a coup d’etat into a comedy in 
which all participants are equally 
ridiculous. An Armenian film. The 
Tango of My Childhood, which 
looks very much like an Italian 
ncorealist piece written for Anna 
Magnani, shows two women fighting 
for the same man, who finally tires of 
them hotli and disappears, leaving 
two homes and three children be- 
hind. 


TI IESE WERE some of the movies 
presented here. But since there is 
little chance that they will ever be 
sliuwn in Israel, let’s concentrate on 
those that have already been ac- 
quired for distribution. For exam- 
ple, an American comedy by Ron 


Howard (Cnown), the kind of bad 
movie that is more instructive, in its 
own way, than many good ones. Its 
title is Gang tin and without really 
intending lo do so, it is one of the 
most vitriolic anti- American state- 
ments made by Hollywood in a long 
lime. 

The theme is contemporary. An 
automobile factory closes down and 
an entire small mid-Western Amer- 
ican town is on social security. 
They’ll do anything for an honest 
day’s work, and so they send the 
local hero, really a foolish clown, to 
Japan, to convince the new masters 
of the world economy to come and 
replace the decadent American fai- 
lures. 

The Japanese send a team to the 
U.S. to reactivate the plant, but 
expect the Americans to work the 
Japanese way , that is, to consider the 
company their family, to make it 
their top priority, not to allow any 
personal considerations to sway 
their unending devotion lo their 
work. 

But that’s something the friendly, 
beer-swilling, overweight and self- 
indulgent American workers can’t 
even conceive of, let alone condone, 
and the clash between the two men- 
talities is inevitable. 

If Howard and his scriptwriters 
show the Japanese to be animated 
puppets dancing on the strings of 
their employers, the Americans are 
shown as a dissolute, irresponsible, 
spoiled lot, whose demise is immi- 
nent because there is really very little 
to say in their favour. 

No wonder the film has been a 
total flop in America, for not only 
does it insult its own audience , it also 
treats them ns retarded children. 
Could this really be done on purpose 
by an American company seeking 
profits, or is it just, an accident for 
which somebody will pay sooner or 
later? 


QUITE DIFFERENT, and on 
another level altogether, is The De- 
cline of the American Empire. This is 
a Canadian movie, speaking for once 
the kind of French that does not 
require suhtitlcs in France. [( is argu- 
able whether this corrosive look at 
the modern intellectual environment 
is indeed a comedy. There are too 
many sad. unsettling episodes in it, 
too many moments of sheer despair 
and too many crises of identity, to 
make you laugh for more than a few 
moments at a lime. 

Four men and four women intend 
to spend the evening together. First 
wc sec each group separately, the 
women together m a health club, 
discussing their lives and their men, 
and the men together, getting dinner 
ready and, of course . dwcllingon t lie 
same topics. 

When all are assembled together, 
the difference between things said 
and things done becomes evident, 
the lies without which their existence 
would be impossible arc inserted in 
close-up, and so is the dissatisfaction 
with what could be construed ns the 
ideal way of living, the supreme goal 
of both economic and cultural 
aspirations of the Western world. 

If this is all there is at the top, then 
nuiybe wc are all looking up to the 
wrong top, but what else is (here for 
us to Took up to? 

And at the end, even if you did 
have some laughs here and there, 
when a deceiving husband escapes 
with his pants down, or some such 
thing, you leave this basically decent 
group with a kind of sad, compas- 
sionate feeling, when all you had 
dreamed of was to achieve some- 
thing akin lo their status. 

NOW THAT we have dealt with the 
lowbrow and the highbrow, let's 
take the middle road for the most 
successful comedy of the year in 
West Germany. As a matter of fact, 
this is the biggest hit the Germans 
have had in a long time. Entitled 


Aten, it is a small, independent pro- 
duction directed by a young and 
relatively unknown film-maker, 
Doris Dome. It must give a pretty 
good idea of what is bothering 
middle-class adults in Western 
Europe, and probably in Ainefiea as 
well, going by the tremendous box- 
office success of the film, only re- 
cently released on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The theme has been dealt with 
countless times. After 12 years of 
marriage, a busy executive tends to 
take his wife for granted. Enter a 
young drop-out, who pays her all the 
attention she doesn't get from her 
spouse, and she falls for him in a big 
way. When the husband discovers 
the traces of the passionate lover’s 
teeth on his wife's neck, she can no 
longer hide the truth. 

He leaves home in acute despair, 
follows his competitor from a dis- 
tance and manages to become his 
room-mate. 

His purpose is to turn the easy- 
going parasi te into u successful mem- 
ber of society, being persuaded that 
once he dons a suit and a tie, cuts his 
hair and deodorizes his armpits, 
there won’t be anything left for his 
wife to be smitten with. 

As the transformation progresses, 
the irreverent, free spirit of the 
creasy Loafer is toned down and once 
uis thirst for money is aroused he is 
on the road to becoming another 
bureaucrat, just like the husband he 
has cuckolded. 

One could argue that for a woman 
director to take such a dim view of 
the modern wife, content to stay at 
home and be a mere object of desire, 
is a strange approach. Not to men- 
tion that the only real complaint this 
wife has is that she is not courted 
assiduously enough. 

But the wife is of secondary im- 
portance here , the focus being on the 
relations between the two men, who 
represent the adolescent irresponsi- 
bility every one of us would like to 
assume at least once in a while, and 
the coming of age, that is, accept- 
ance of being insignificant bolts in 
machines they do -not control, in 
exchange for being regularly oiled. 

Nmv, is that funny, or isn't it? a 
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ITSEEMS like an ideal setting (nsiii 
the soul: a two-storey house high on 
I lie slope of a terraced wmli in Ein 
Kcrem. Jerusalem. Chrysanthe- 
niiiiiis in the garden; green hams on 
vertical vines, yellow flowers of 
s i| u ash . N e \ I il cm r . a small 
amphitheatre set inio the slope. 

It is the site of the Ein Reran 
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ing as a psyehologist in Los Angeles. 
Mis real low is the performing ails, 
and in the ID years or sn he has spent 
intermittently in Israel, much of his 
activity has concerned theatre. 

Ilis production of Alfred Jarry’s 
Ubu Roi in the caRVtheatre called 
Bacchus in l l »to is still rememhered 
fondly by theatre buffs in the capital. 
“Pocket" theatre was unknown here 
at the time. Diskin came upon the 
Jerusalem Khan when it was still a 
carpentry shop and was one of the 
leading lobbyists for making it into a 
theatre. He became its first artistic 
director when it opened in the late 
’60s. 

In 1%9. Diskin resigned from the 
Khan and went back to California to 
study filmmaking. Over (he years he 
"lived all the cults" and was involved 
in "every kind of therapy" Califor- 
nia had to offer. On one of his return 
trips to Jerusalem after the Yom 
Kippur War, he met Rabbi Adin 
Sleinsalz, who was his "turn-on" to 
Judaism, as he describes it. 

The property in Ein Kerem is his, 
and Diskin has leased it to the Centre 
for the Performing Arts fora project 

that is obviously a continuation of his 

personal search for spiritual values. 

I want it to help me unfold my life in 
a meaningful way," he says, “and if 
it helps others, fine." 

COMPACTLY built, with a lined 
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ings of Rebbe Nachman of Breslau- 
and Maaseh Bruria, a production of 


Wllt-.N DISKIN asked ol Ins inter- 
viewees what might |>e included 
undei the ruhiie of •■Jewish herit- 
age," the answers also varied. Jus- 
tice Haim Colin of Jerusalem said it 
was any thing a Jew hud ever done. 
Olliers felt it must he limited to the 
transmission of Talmud and Tora 
through the ages. 

. Diskin seems himself somewhere 
in the wide middle" between those 
two stands. He is inteiested in en- 
couraging "everything related to 
Jewish culture," including humour, 
which he feels has not been given 
enough expression in modern “Jew- 
ish theatre work. I le would include 
T anything based on the works of Knf- 
m ku, the life of Spinoza or anything by 
JE non-Jews which has some bearing on 
_ Jewish life. If j( is of high enough 
3 qwtf'ty he believes, its Jewish roots 
y will yield something of universal 
| appeal. 

£ And wliui is to be the connection 
of (his centre to modern Israeli cul- 
ture? He seems to see Israel as a 
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looking into the blue air. “They say 
musicians of (he Second Temple 
lived in this valley," he muses, "and 
the Roman I Oth Legion marched 
through here on its way to Jeru- 
salem." 

Artists, writers and musicians who 
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live in Israel are wary of the dangers 
of romanticizing that blue air; they 
know us resistance and sometimes 
resort to piercing it with irony, hon- 
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with much of what is going un today 
m Hebrew theatre - with Yohosltua 
Sobol’s much-praised Soul of a Jew, 
for instance, which deals with the 
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reams or painting acres of canvas 
and think they have captured the 
cny. 

Diskin, who has been both a part 
of Jerusalem and an observer from 
sunny California, seems to have ele- 
ments of both the home-grown and 
the imported breeds of artist. He is 
aware of the problem of authentic- 
ity , but seems determined to conduct 
his spiritual search American-stvle 
with grants. 1 ’ 
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to find out who would participate in 
a centre for the arts on Jewish 


The responses he received during 
his research reflect the split, not so 
much over the difference between 
Jewish experience" in Israel and 
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mined in advo ap i _ r 
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The Patio, Da Sergio, 48 Rchov 
Shaarei Ntcanor, Yafo. Tel. 03- 
838051. Open nightly except Friday. 
(No credit cards.) 

I HAVE an aversion to Italian res- 
taurants. Not. I hasten to add, be- 
cause I hate Italian food, hut be- 
cause I love it. 

I am thoroughly spoiled. After 
two years of living in Rome, with u 
summer in the hills of Tuscany for 
good measure, I find it is almost 
impossible to find an Italian res- 
taurant outside of Italy that lives up 
to my standards. 

For (hat matter, on my last visit to 
Rome I found that of the dozen or so 
lunches and dinners which I ate, less 
than linlf were what I would call 
acceptable. When I lived there I had 
no such problems; I just stuck to the 
places I liked. 

Outside Italy the situation is far 
worse. I low can one expect the sons 
or grandsons of inimigraiils from the 
poorest parts of Italy, to conic up 
with anything resembling good Ma- 
han food, especially when many of 
theirclieiHs can’t stand garlic and the 
rest don't want anything oily. 

In Israel the sit uul ion is even 
worse. Most Italian restaurants seem 
to be run by Jewish immigrants from 
Argenlinn, comparable to running a 
Chinese restaurant with nothing but 
Caucasians in the kitchen or, to put 
the matter in a more Israeli context, 
ordering humous in a Romanian 
restaurant. If you ask for il, they’ll 

^ri! 1 10 y° u ’ bul w b° wants it? 

There are exceptions to the rule, 
there are a few Caucasians who can 
cook up exquisite Chinese sauces; 
t m even sure that there is a Roma- 
J ,an somewhere who can make 
humous; and there is Sergio. 

Sergio Molcho, the former rabbi- 

Tn, j tudent from Livorno, who 
nstead of serving spiritual needs in 
** n p w serving up very material 
ams in Israel, may be said to be one 
♦k: • P aceset ters in Italian food in 
ms country, His Mama Mia pasta 
.house m Jerusalem has become a 
eeting place for Malians in Israel. 

Friday, august 29, 1986 


Gnocchi 

in Jaffa 


Its only drawback is that it is so 
popular that service (ends to be slow. 

'THE JAFFA locale enters to a diffe- 
rent type of client. Unlike the Jeru- 
salem restaurant it is not kosher. On 
the evening we visited, many of the 
clients seemed unfamiliar with (he 
cuisine and needed long consulta- 
tions with (he waitress. 

I bad hoped that I could retain my 
anonymity, but that, unfortunately, 
was not to he. I glimpsed Sergio, 
working in (he kitchen, and lie saw 
me. 

’Hie atmosplieic is Jafta bohemian 
chic. An old Arab house in tile part 
of Jaffa which has not been "res- 
tored." it is filled with old. but 
controllable, furniture and hanging 
plants. 'Tile service is unprofession- 
al, but pleasant. 

Having tried Sergio's pasta on 
innumerable occasions, I decided to 
try something different, it was a 
dish. 1 might add, which had to be 
made in advance and thus could not 
be corrected for any fond critic. The 
veal liver pale was smooth and rich, 
with just enough piquant seasoning 
to make one aware that there was no 
attempt here to imitate goose liver. 

My companion, who had no in- 
hibitions about ordering pasta, tried 
the gnocchi , a dish that I would 
recommend only to bona fide lovers 
of Italian food, people who have 
nary a care as these little leaden 
dumplings of flour and potato sink 
into their stomach. In fact, for gnoc- 
chi, these were quite light. The 
tomato sauce in which they sat was 
all a fresh tomato sauce should be . 
The grated cheese , served alongside, 
could have been a bit drier for my 
taste. 

In view of the balmy Jaffa night, l 
ordered the vitello tonnato for my 


main course. It is a dish nf cold veal 
with a tuna sauce which I am con- 
vinced is one of the few Italian dishes 
that date back to Roman limes. It is 
mentioned in every Italian guide- 
book. but found in few restaurants in 
Italy, although the combination is a 
simple, but very satisfying one. The 
veal was tender and juicy, the sauce 
smooth and subtle. 

In sharp contast was the side dish 
of Swiss chard, cooked in olive oil 
with garlic and hot pepper, a dish 
which was hot in more ways than 
one. 

For her main course, my compan- 
ion chose fish, two of them to be 
cxui'l. a smugus and a chipori. Both 
are members of the bream family 
according to my directory of 
Mcditeiranean seafood. 

The fish were baked in a pungent 
tomato sauce, flavoured by a gener- 
ous handful of rosemary. It is the 
soil of dish that usually comes to 
mind when one mentions Italian res- 
taurants. but it was none the worse* 
for that. The fish were fresh and 
succulent and (he sauce did them 
justice. 

We accompanied all this with a 
very creditable bottle of Carmel 
Sauvignon Blanc, having declined 
the privilege of ordering a bottle of 
Yardcn for NIS .10. There are limits 
to meshiigfltis. 

For dessert, I tried a mixture of 
the lemon and orange sorbet. The 
lemon was sublime and the perfect 
complement for a good meal. The 
orange, on the other hand, lacked 
character and l am sorry that 1 asked 
for it at all. 

My companion stuck with conven- 
tionality and ordered that most con- 
ventional of all desserts, a creme 
caramel. It was an authentic home- 
made item, not some abomination 
made from a powder, but aside from 
that quite ordinary. 

The coffee was everything one 
would expect in a good Italian res- 
taurant. 

At NIS 68, the bill seemed quite 
reasonable, considering the meal 
and the atmosphere. Q 




Eat & Enjoy 

European - Jewish Cooking at its best 

Opuii rug hi l y trnm 6 30 to 10 pm Ck<*>jd Fridays, and Holiday even f 
S.liiirrt.iys .md HoM.iys - hull- Hour nltur sunset 

iJ -Qf (•■Virv.iliun'.oill (02)232232 gT*\ 

OmoniflH jERusfiism hotel ^JlOldo. 

Vj K.iinr. Siimh. Joiuii’em 
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GOLD JEWELRY 




Buy your gold chains. iiug;s,(>i;R*ek‘(s, can ing unci 
peiuktms direct from the Hicloi v showroom 


The? lar«}i»st 
inaiHifnr.lur«.'r*» 
of gold jewelry 
in the Middle 
and Far East 
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Address: .lertis.ih'm, 1/6 Yad I Inrut /ini »St reel . InljHof 
Open: Sunday- Thursday Da in -5.30 pin. 

Friday ( >ain-l2|iin Buses: 5, h. 7.14,21 
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APTS. RENTALS 




EllflT 

YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR HOLIDAY 
AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE 


■ We have 4A itudlot and apartment 
with 2—9 bads. 1 

Our Dries* Include room cleanln 
and dally towel changes. All studld 
and apartments are fully furnldie 
with i air conditioning, refrtgeratoi 
^ gaa.^kltchen utensils and telephona 

5fljpy|g§|£ Tha apartments that ihre yon 
m mm Mb planum of failing at home 
Mi ISSk 1 whh tha advantage of hotal tarries 


TZOFIT ELITE CENTER (Mor Center), IB 104 EILAT 
P.O.B. 2007. TeL ION) 75138 
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TjJp^ / DESIGNING 
„,i„„ ^ AND 

' ' . " manufacture 

OF HANDMADE JEWELLERY 
QUARTZ WATCHES, GIFTS 
DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARAT GOLD 
AND DIAMONDS. 

71 AllBfiby St. TbI Aviv 
Tnl. |03| 288213 . 208634 J 
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Single: in 38.00 
Double: Id SB. 00 

Low price lor long stay 
WEEKEND DISCOUNT 
O Dreakfasl & VAT included 


Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-656180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 Alleiiby St., Tel Aviv 


TOURS 


Egypt 

DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL A VI WJE ft USA LEM 
TO CAIRO 


One WBy $ 22 

Round trip $ 30 

Tel Aviv - Cairo ■ 

• Nusba (Sinai) s 38 

4 days from $ 35 (No need to 
change foreign currency at border) 

7 days Cairo - Aswan $ 299 
N ilo cruise Luxor - Aswan — . 



TEL AVIV 


WITH THE EXPERTS / 

TO THE 1 

Far East* ft 

Special Air Tickets 

BOMBAY * 275 
BANGKOK * 370 Iff 
TOKYO % 423 
‘From Athens or Cairo 


Hid 


m 


y ^asra , .?.°,yjaisr 


FROM $323 

No need to pay travel tax 
Visa to Egypt not ne ca&sary 

mnzfiDff 

TOURf . 


PAY THE BEST PRICES IN 

RCHT A CAR 


OU R SPECIAL OFFER 
~ OFF SEASON PRICES 



The Voluntary Tau- • i t 
rist Service sits in the nhM M 
lobbies of the follow- 
ing hotels in Jerusalem |j 

from 5 pm to 8 pm: v ” 

King David, Shalom, Ram, Moriah, 
Uromma, Plaza, Eilon, Windmill, 
King Solomon, Remade Renaissance. 

Their central office is located at the 
Jaffa Gate. Tel. (02) 288140 (9.30 am 
to 12.30 pm). 

Whether you want fn» advice over 
a cup of coffBe, information or dinner 
at a typical Israeli family's home, they 
are thara to serve you, the tourist. 


lUft TOUR! 


*400 

III BAK 


Eurotour pro /Idas free 5US5 
transportation from your • ■ -J 
botai to its office & back. 

Poiilble to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 

T ^M A roi« *122 H * y " ,kon 5l - 
T“i- (oat assezs, 224150 

JERUSALEM: 36 Karan Hay tied Si. 
T«L (02} 86174ft 
« b “3-342661 

O-S.H.tL A«. EUROTOUR 



New models. Radio. Airport or 
hotel delivery 

the" roguT^^gLideVoIs^ael 

fun TOUR! 

152 HAYARKON ST. 

(opp. Diplomat & Plaza Hotels) 

J EL. <03) 233120, 226410 

TLX: 371592 SUNTR IL. 


TEL AVIV 

CAR RENTALS 


zssFree DrinksssFrmm e. , 


58 Ways to s’t r e’t’c h 

Your Vacation Budget 
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For reservations calf: 
Tel-Aviv: 

Head office: Tat: (03)336126 
94 Hayarkon St. 

Tel: (031243807. 231984 
Ben Gurion Airport: 

Tel: (03/971 1604-5. 

9712323. 24 hr service 
Tel: (062)78777 
Natenye: Tel: (063)30618 

Haifa**™ Te,:(02)248991 -3 
Tel: (04)624474. 638668 
Tiberias: Tel: (067)92393 
BeerSheva: 

Tel: (057)78881. 37668 
Eilat: Tel: (069)76 139 
Office hrs: 
$un-7hrs:8am~7pn}. 
Trl:8am — 2 pm. Sat closed 
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White mates in three (4- 1 ) 
SOLUTIONS, Problem No. 3270 
(Einnl). Selplay: 1.-Ne2, Nfeb 
2.0e5, Qcrix; LNf3l Nc2. Nfcfi 
2.Ne7, Nhftx; 1 .-Nh3, Nceh 2.0c5 
Ocbx. 

BLERSHEBA RECAITURKS 
TITLES 

THE BEERSHEBA chess dub, 
which held the National Team 
Championship tide in |9K|, I9H2, 
1983 and 1984, won the l*)8h title. In 
the final round Beershcha trounced 
Hcr/liyn Hapocl 4-1. Of its nine 
matches, Beershcha won eight and 
drew one. The other results of the 
final round: Haifa Tcdinion ASA 
beat RLshnn Lezion Fcldklcin 31*- 
V/ 2 \ Bikurci Hailim beat Jerusalem 
ASA 3-2; Tel Aviv University ASA 
(the outgoing, champions) drew with 
Bank Leunu and Rchovnt Hapocl 
drew with Ramat Gan/I Indent. The 
winning team was composed or Ainu 
Grinfcld, Elialiu Shvitller, Lev Gut- 
man, Leon Ledermun, Gadi Uekli- 
hs Michael Dicker, Michael Pasman 
and Shloniu Giltcrman. Team cap- 
tum is Elialiu Levant. 

Final standings: Beershcha 31 
points (out of a maximum of 43); 
Bikurei Haiti in and Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity ASA Hapocl lladera/ 

Ap l A a ii^ an Haifa Technion 

ASA 23; Bank Leumi Tel Aviv 22; 
Fcldklcin Rishon Lezion HHfc* 
Hapocl Rchovnt Hapocl llerz- 
hya 1714; Jerusalem ASA I ft 1 /*. The 
two last teams are relegated to the 
second division. They will be re- 
placed by Hapocl Nod Hasharon 
and Jerusalem Rubinstein dub. win- 
ners of the 1986 second division. 

BIKUREI HAITI M won the Yossi 
Gil Memorial leant tournament held 
in Rnmot Mennshc, scoring 17 
points out of 20 games. Hapoel 
Rishon Lezion was second with 13 
pomts and Hapoel Kfar Masaryk 
third with 11 points. Six teams took 
part in the event. Israel Shrenlzel 
was the best all-round player win- 
ning all his five games. 

.. BRUSSELS 1986 

KARPOV VANDER W1F.L 

w 2 -Nf3 efi 3.d4 cd4 4.NJ4 
NcO 5.Nb5 d6 6,c4 Nffi 7.Nh|^c3 a6 


H. Na3 d5 9.cdf> cd5 I0.cd5 Nh4 
1 1.Lk-2 Bc.S E2.Bc3 Be3 13.0n4 Nd7 
I4.0M lk*5 IS.Oc4 KIX! 16.0-0 b5 
!7.Nc2 Nth I8.QJ3 gh |9.Bf3 Bf5 
20.0(12 h5! 2 1 NU4 Bg4 22. Nth! Qd(. 
23.Ne4 Ne4 24.Be4 KgK 25.Racl?l 
Re8 2h.(jd3 Bbh 27.BI3 Bc7 2S.g3 
Ofh 29.Rc3 Bbh 3t).l<b3 Bli3 31.Bg2 
Bg4 32.Bf3 Bill 33.Hg2 Bgl 34,03 
Odh? 35. Re I Kel 3h.(Jel Ofh 37.h3 
Bd7 38.RI3 (Jd(» 3 ‘LOc 3 Bf5 40.M 
Kh7?! 4I.Bh V.' 1*4! 42.01 V! 015 
43.Bg2 Oeh 44. 0I>1 Otd! 45.RR Of! 
4h.Kh2 j*f5 47.UIY) Ohh! 4K.Od4 
RcK49.Bh3 M 5l). g f4 KgK5l.h4 Og7 
52.0d7 Re I 53.UdS Kh754.Bf.S Khfi 
55.0 r5 Or 5 5h.fg5 Kg7 57.Bd3 Ral 
58.Bc4 Rbl 59.H.3 Ral tiO.Bah Rii.1 
hl.Be2 R:i2. Draw. 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
White- Kg I ; Ohh; Ral, Rfl; Bt’2; 
Nbl; Pa2, h2, e3, 15, g2, l»2. (12) 
Black - Kh8; Od8; RaH. RgK; 
IW7; Ne5; P«7, h7, c7. il*». f7. 1»7. 
(12) Blaek to play. 

1. - Rg2! 2.Kli I (2.Kg2 0gH3.Kf2 
Ng4) 2. Bch. White resigns. (Gon- 
charova Kaiklienkn. Riga, 198.1). 

ART OF ATTACK 
White Kgl ; Oal; Kel; lll»2; 
Ng3; Pa3, h3, 12, f4, g2, Ii3.(ll) 
Black - Kg8;Oh4; RdK; He8; Ng4; 
b7, e4, g7, Ii7 (10). Black to 

play. 

I - - Nt2! 2.Nc4 (2. Kf2 Rd2) 2. - 
Nh3 3.gh Bh3 4.Re3 Og4! 5.Rg3 
Rdl 6. Kh2 Qe2! 7.Kh3 Oli5 8.Kg2 
Oh 1 9.Kf2 Oil . While resigns. (Ber- 
nal- L'.rnamles, Saloniki, 1984). 

COUP OK GRACE 
While - Kgl ; Of8; ReS; Ne4; Pa3, 
b2,f2, g3, h2. (9) 

Black - Kli7; Ofh; Rd2; Nf5: Fa4, 
cf», 17, g7, h5 (y). Black to play. 

L - Rdl! and White resigned in 
view of 2.Ko2 Nc3! 3.fe Oflx. or 
3.Kh3 Of5. (Hurl - Nogeiras, Salo- 
niki, 19X4). 

ENIKiAMIC FINESSE 
White - Ke5; Rlil . Rh3; Ph4 (4) 
Bluck - Khh; Ra4, Kg4; Pg7, Ii5. 
(5) Black toplnv. 

I. - R«ul4! 2.Kc6 (2.R2li2 Rge4 

3.Kf5 gh 4.Kfh Rf4 5.Ke5 Kg7!) 2. - 
Kgfi! White resigns. (Ivanka - Gap- 
rindaslivlli, Saloniki. 1984) 0 
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Joan Armatrading ’knocks you out’ with her new album: (below) Sring- 


JOAN ARMATRADING, the 
echoes of whose niemoruhlc concert 
in Hayarkon Park last year are still 
with us, has come out with another 
excellent album, Sleight of Hand 
(Helicon), perhaps her best so far in 
its sheer consistency of quality and 
style. All the songs were, as always, 
written and composed by Armal rnd- 
ing herself, but (his time she also 
arranged and produced them. The 
album win mixed by Steve Lilly 
white, who produced the Rolling 
Stones’ Inst album. 


Very roek-urienlcd, very polished 
and rounded out. the numbers here 
ate also less eccentric, in a strange 
way. 1 lather liked the odd inconsis- 
tencies of ltd previous work. They 
seemed to be her trademark. But 
iliis album nonetheless manages to 
maintain At mat Hiding's personal 
qualities, her powerful voice and 
strong, original lyrics. “Angel Man” 
and “Kind Words (and a real good 
heart)" really knock you out. 

Again I liml that her quid num- 
bers are the more moving, sensuous 
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and penetrating, revealing the dark, 
orotic depths of liei emotion and 
voice. This is one of those albums 
that grow on you. The more you 
listen to it. the harder it grabs you. 

ANOTHER ALBUM meriting 
more than uitc listening is Suzanne 
Vega's debut effort, titled simply 
Suzanne Vega (Helicon). Her pre- 
vious disco hits. “Marlene on die 
Wall" and “Left oj Ceil ire," did not 
leave much of an impression. Bui 
hearing a wider range of her work on 
the album reveals "a definite talent 
and potential, even a blossoming 
star quality. 

Some Aineiican critics have 
hailed Vega as the best singei since 
Bob Dylan. While that may he 
douhifii'l, she is certainly original. 
Extremely cool and hip in a rap-style 
fashioned after Rickie Lee Jones, 
her songs create their own atmos- 
pheric cocoon, as Sade and Joni 
Mitchell's do. By the .second side of 
the album you can start getting into 
her Tap. with the music somewhat 
“arbitrarily" thrown in. This cool 
chick may really be going places. 

A HEAUTlITILLY-designed jack- 
et brings us Sling’s double album, 
Bring On the Night ( Helicon ). This is 
a recommended Sling collection, 
especially for those who do not have 
their previous albums. 

Except for the songs from the 
Dream of the Blue Turlies, including 
“Moon over Bourbon Street” and 
“We Work the Black Seam," most 
of the items in this album were 
written and recorded earlier ill this 
decade. 

The band on this production con- 
sists of big names such as Omar 
Hakim, previously Weather Re- 
port’s drummer, Branford Marsalis 
(horns), Darryl Jones (bass), Kenny 
Kirkland (keyboards) and backing 
singers Dolettc McDonald and 
Janice Pcndarvis. 

TROUBADOUR Chris de Burgh is 
hack with 12 characteristic hallads. 
From the first track of the album Into 
the Light (Helicon), his mark is un- 
mistakable. Which means that the 
songs begin dramatically and reach a 
predictable crescendo, much like his 
previous ones, “The Gettawuy,” 
'‘Counting on You," and “Don't Pay 
the Ferryman." 

The songs arc still very pleasant to 
listen to and provide fans of this style 
with fascinating tales of forbidden 
romance, anti-war sentiments and 
hope. The album includes "Rosan- 
na," n piano and voice piece dedi- 
cated to de Burgh’s recently-born 
daughter. 

WITH ITS macho car and guitar 
jacket, Turbo is a joint Helicon-Hcd 
Arzi production of a hit collection, 
some of them not yet known in 
Israel. Not all the songs are hit- 
parade winners, but rather numbers 
that made it big on the air waves and 
alternative parades abroad. 

The varied collection includes 
such biggies as Aretha Franklin’s 
“Another Night" (from Who’s 
Zootnin Who) and “It’s a Man’s 
Man’s Man’s World," a new version 
of James Brown’s classic hit by Bril- 
liant; Grace Jones’s "Pull up to the 
Bumper"; and New Order’s “Shell 
Shock." 

The soundtrack of the movie Pret- 
ty in Pink (Helicon) includes a num- 
ber of hits as well as quiet songs, 
making it interesting listening even 
without reference to the movie, now 
released locally. The songs include 
"If You Leave," by Orchestral Man- 
oeuvres in the Dark; Suzanne Vega's 
“Left of Centre.’’ featuring Joe 
Jackson on piano; and Echo and the 
Bunnymen's "Bring on the Dancing 
Horses.’’ D 
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©HADAR, HAIFA 
©HERZL1YA (FREE TIME) 
©HAMASHBIR 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 
(KOSHER) 
©JERUSALEM 
(OPENING SOON) 
OKAZRIN 

• KIRIAT ELIEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 
(ALL THE BEST) 

(KOSHER) 

• RISHON LEZION 

• ROSH PINNA 
• TIBERIAS 

(KOSHER) 
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NETANYA 

RESTAURANTS 


RESTAURANT 


ang-tze qwes< 

A Unique Expsrtancs in Glatt Kothiir 
Chinew Cuisine. Open noon-3 pm, 
6-11 pm. Catering end take away 
1 1 King Davit! St.. Notanya 
Tel. (063) 22647.41909... 


HAIFA 

RESTAURANTS 


r -‘v*v % 

Xt-v'k' the CHINESE 

.£ “ \ RESTAURANT 

jft 317 Hayarkon St, 

.Jjlil Tel Aviv 

25 Tel. 03-443216, 

jpg 458785,451282 

" Open: lunch & dinner 


BONUS COUPON 

LUNCHTIME: 26% discount. 
DINNER: 10% discount for cash. 
6% rilacouiit for credit card. Only 
Amerlcnn Ex proas card accepted. 


s 

m 

'Exclusive hall for special 
occasions and functions. 


*Grill restaurant 
for gourmet cuisine 
Kosher Lemohadrin 


Tel. for reisivatloni: (03) SS4303/4/G 
Bel Ha tax I II, a Kaufmin St,, Tel Aviv. 


TEL AVIV 


TOURS 


DAILY BUS 


S29 • $20* - Oneway 
S40 - *30* ■ Tel Aviv ■ Cairo ■ Tel Aviv 
*73- $63* - Tel Aviv - Cairo -Tal Aviv 
+ 3 nlgnti an B.B. basis 
*79 - *69* ■ 4 days/3 nights on B.B. 

basis + panoramic tour 
*126 >4 days/3 nights on half board 
2 days of touring In Cairo, Git* 
Pyramids 

8320 - B days/7 nights on half board 
basis. Touring In Cairo. 

Luxor and Aswan. 4 star 
hotels In upper Egypt. 


/•if i ;.|i(V : v6ii |'-J ,y <y;;i vp. i ( nij l'>; ' 10 • tin I ir )< u 

I Hi 10. IS (O' 1 . iVl i.il-li 


* m Only In Tel Aviv subject to 
Consulate office hours. 


ON A BUDQET7 
Bus to and from Cairo + 3 nlgliti 
aacommodatlon. 

■* Hotel Lotus US* 64. 

One way US$44. 


* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 


,i;el Avliv:142 3 72 

Z3065I.- -2208 1 Pi 22581 K 20^3 11 
' I>t 2 rur,,i 1 emr 3'Ban-Sir^ St. l 02-246B58 
TlhtnJs-:' 067-20330, 2QS6i(J. 


Galilee Jours 


The Most Famous Chinesa Rastsurants in Haifa 

PAGODA CHIN bUNG 

OPEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER. AIR-CONDITIONED 


1 Bat Galim Ave. 
- Bat Galim. Haifa 
TbI. 04-524SB5 


1 26 Hanasei Ava. 
Central Cermet Haifa 
Tel. 04-3B1308 
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LOOK y OR THE SYMBOL OF 
THE ASSOCIAT ION OF 
FUnniEHS IN ISRAEL. 
YOUHSIGN OF QUALITY. 


WRAP YOURSELF 
IN ISRAELI 
WARMTH. LUSH 
ELEGANCE 
INNOVATIVE 
DESIGN. 
MASTERLY 
EXPERTISE 
BACKCD UY 
CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION, AND 
PRICED OF LOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI l URS. 

AS A TOURIST, 
YOUR ISRAELI 
FUR IS LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 


NURSING 

% PRIVATE NURSE / i 
AT HOSPITAL & / 

. AT HOME . / k 

$ ESCORTS FOR | ] 

MEDICAL , ' h 

PURPOSES , 

$ escorts for 

ORGANIZED TQUR$i 
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Richard Orme as Jack, an ordinary child from an eccentric family, in a new drama hey inning TutWiiav ni 0 . 


MICHAEL JAYSTON and Janet 
Suzman star in tonights 9:15 feature 
Nicholas and Alexandra, the last of 
the ruling Russian royals. The film 
lakes us back to the early years of the 
century, when Russia was already 
seething with unrest and the seeds of 
revolution were being sown. The 
power of the monk Rasputin over 
Alexandra is legendary. Viewers 
witness the manner in which she 
came under his influence in her de- 
sperate bid to save her son Alexis, a 
hemophiliac. The fall of majesty 
invariably spells the end uf an era. 
Director Franklin Schaffner has ably 
guided his cast through hisLory in 
transition. 

IS NUDE photography a legitimate 
art form or just tin excuse for leery 
camera bugs to bring their sexual 
fantasies into real focus? Tomorrow 
night's BBC feature Glamour Night 
which will be screened at 11:10 is 
about what happens at a British 
camera club when an innocent mod- 
el is persuaded by the photogaphers 
to remove her bikini top. Charon 
Boiirkc nppears as the victim of 
sexism. Others in the cast include 
Rodney Bewes, Reece Dinsdale, 
Philip Jackson, John Salthouse and 
Nick Wilton. The production re- 
ceived rave reviews in the British 
press. 

SHIRLEY TEMPLE, the curly 
haired moppet who rose to stardom 
in 1934 and in later years was a 
member of the U.S. delegation to 
the UN and her country’s ambassa- 
dor to Ghana, continues to delight 
lovers of sugar sweet plots. Revivals 
of her films enchant new generations 
of audiences, who are momentarily 
oblivious to changing standards in 
n|m making. Maybe it’s because all 
of us are in search of a happy ending 
anti that’s what Shirley Temple a? 
ways delivers. She can be seen on 
Educational Television at 10:10 on 
Sunday morning in one of her ear- 
liest films, Stand Up and Cheer. 

CONTEMPORARY EXPO- 
NENTS of Kabiiki, the traditional: 
Japanese entertainment which com- 1 
bines music, dance and mime with 
spectacular staging arid costuming, : 


now faces the problem .if how to 
introduce innovations without sacri- 
ficing whm has been handed down 
through the centuries. Anusuka.onc 
of Japan’s Foremost Kahuki enter- 
tainers has found a way to resolve 
that problem. Viewers who want in 
sec how, should tunc in to ETV at 
2:15 on Sunday. 

THE FOUR-PART BBC series 
Gulliver in Lilliput, based on 
Jonathan Swift’s popular tale of the 
adventures of Lemuel Gulliver be- 
gins at 4:25 on Monday on ETV. 
Swift published the sloiy of Gulliver's 
Travels in 1726, and n has been a 
best seller ever since. A satire oil the 
English political parlies of his day, 
the story, like nursery rhymes, has 
lost its bite but has relumed its 
charm. The little people of Lilliput 
represent the petty livulries of 
Swijt s lime and the obsession with 
trivia. Producer Barry Letts has 
several classic serials to his credit, 
among them The Prince and the 
Pauper, Pinnochio, Great Ex peeta- 
tions and The Old Curiosity Shop. In 
this production, he was' also re- 

Mark, l Love You' - « poignant 
story about a boy and his father. 
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spuusihle lor the scripting. Andrew 
Burl, whom some viewers will re- 
member for his poitayal of King 
Arthur in the BBC production of 
The Legend of King Arthur, plays 
Gulliver, who is shipwrecked and 
cast ashore on a mysterious island 
populated by liny creatures. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO, Jesse 
Owens, the son of an Alabama 
sharecropper became the first per- 
son in the history of the Olympic 
Games to win four gold medals. The 
feat itself would have made interna- 
tional headlines, but this was not just 
an at hie tie achievement - il was 
much more. In I **30 the Olympics 
were held in Berlin where Nazism 
was already a powerful force. Owens, 
who was black, confounded all the 
theories of Aryan siipeiiuriiy when 
he distinguished himself in the track 
and field events. Owens became tire 
victim of his own .success. Life was a 
constant struggle foi survival as Ire 
was plagued with one misfortune 
after another. 

A lesser man might have 
taken in diink or drugs or per- 
haps have committed suicide. 
Jesse Owens did none of these. 
Throughout il all, he kepi his digni- 
ty. even in the Chicago courtroom 
where he was accused of fout counts 
of lax evasion. The Jesse Omm 
S tory, a remarkable sage of human 
achievement ami endurance, conics 
to ITV as a fou i -episode serial begin- 
ing at 8:02 on Monday. Dorian 
Hare wood stars in the litlc role, 
portraying Owens in a 40-year lime 
span. 

THE TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
feature at 2: 15 on ETV is - M^k. / 
Love You a poignant story about » 
fathcr-ynd-son relationship starring 
Kevin Dobson and James Whit- 
more. Any parent or grandparent 
who has been involved in a custody 
suit will quickly identify with 
struggle between Hal Painter (Dob- 
son) and Dwight Hamilton (Whit- 
more) for the custody of their son 
and grandson Mark (Justin Dana)- 
Painter has already lost his wife anu 
daughter in an automobile accident. 
All he has left is six-year-old MttrK. 
Justice is not always on the side ot 
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Sefi Ben Yosef hosts a new series focusing on hiking paths and picnic spots all over the country. 


the bereaved. The film, made by 
Telepictures Corporation is based 
on a true story and is adapted from 
the book by Hal Painter. 

IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING 
this film, ETV begins a new Israel 
exploration scries Centre Path and 
Side Path hosted by Sefi Hen Yosef. 
The series is designed to acquaint 
viewers with hiking routes and picnic- 
spots all over the country. With the 
aid of maps, Ben Yosef explains 
exactly how to get where, and uses 
on location footage to illustrate the 
attractions. 

A NEW CHILDREN’S drama 
series 77it* Bagtltorpe Saga begins at 
6 on Tuesday on ITV. ITic six-part 
BBC production is based on the 
hilarious and incredible escapades of 
nn eccentric English family, whose 
members with one exception, are nil 
absolutely brilliant. Jack, one of the 
three Baglliorpe children is jusl an 
ordinary boy who dreams of doing 
something which will bring him to 
the attention of his madcap family. 
Richard Orme plays Jack. Edward 
nardwicke and Angela 'Thorne 
appear as his wacky, but thoroughly 
delightful parenLs. 

VIEWERS WHOSE HEBREW is 

k? n u m - a y en j°y l h e ,1CW word game 
which pits two contestants against a 
f -member studio panel, ’[lie idea is 
to find the missing word in a sent- 
ence. Moderator is comedian Dudu 
lopaz. The panel includes Caroline 


Langford (whose Hebrew is far from 
perfect), Yigal Basham Yehoram 
« 5,?’ ^3®! Gefen, Odctta Danin 


powerful play about a Southern 
gentlewoman whose life becomes 
disrupted after the loss of the family 
eslate. Blanche (Vivien Leigh) flees 
her hometown and moves to New 
Orleans, where she begins a new life 
with her sister Stella (Kim Hunter) 
and brother-in-law Stanley (Marlon 
Brando). Stanley is below the station 
of the two sisters. It doesn’t bother 
Stella, but Blanche, who can’t let go 
of the past, provokes Stanley into a 
confrontation. The 1951 Oscar- 
winning production was directed by 
Elia Kazan and will be screened on 
Wednesday at 1 0.05 p.m. 

THURSDAY’S MEDICAL 
DOCUMENTARY A CrueNnheri- 
tunce, which will be screened at 9:30 
p.m., has been seen on ITV before, 
but bears repealing as a warning to 
couples contemplating parenthood. 
Alan ami Margaret Reardon, 


though perfectly hcBlthy, each carry 
a defective gene. Their first son was 
unuf fccled, hut (heir second son de- 


veloped cystic fibrosis, a crippling 
disease which can be fatal. The 
Reardons discovered too late that 

Jonathan Swift's ‘Gulliver’s Travels' 
is the basis for a BBC series. 


® n d Menahem Zylberman. The 
programme is filmed in front of a live 
audience at Herzliya Studios. Two 
programmes will he filmed on 
eptember 10 and 11. Anyone who 
wants to appear as a contestant 
J™ u [ d Write to Hapess T'pips, 
t«i * T hcatre . Dizengoff Centre, 
Aviv. The programme will be 
screened on Tuesdays at 8:02 p.m. 
D ®ginnmg next week. 

AMONG THE FI LMS which keep 
commabaek is A Streetcar Named 
esire, the film dramatization of 
nnessee Williams’s touching and 
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they were carriers. No pre- 
pregnancy test could have prevented 
their tragedy. The defective gene for 
cystic fibrosis cannot he delected 
before or during pregnancy. Now 
(lie Reardons have to decide 
whether to risk having another child. 
The risk factor is one in four. 

Ursula Johnson knew that she 
carried a defective gene which could 
result in her offspring having sickle 
cell anemia. Her child was in fact 
born with the debilitating blood dis- 
ease. Ursula would like to have more 
children, but if the fetus is diagnosed 
as having the disease, she is not sure 
she could bring herself to have an 
abortion. This is the blessing and the 
curse of modem medical lechnolo- 


NEXT WEEK’S Friday night fea- 
ture is Deliverance, an exercise in 
survival starring Jon Voight, Burt 
Reynolds, Ned Beatty and Ronny 
Cox. The film is set on the Chatta- 
nooga River in the Appalachian 
mountains. 

THE FIRST PLAY by journalist 
and author David Ben Yosef will be 
dramatized at 4:05 on Monduy after- 
noon on Network One. Titled Ex- 
pose, the play is about a Holocaust 
survivor in New York, who while 
watching a television newscast is 
horrified to see the man resonsihle 
for the death of her son in Bergen 
Belsen. The killer is a member of a 
German economic delegation on a 
visit to Israel. She becomes obsessed 
with tracking him down and expos- 
ing him for what he is. With the help 
of an Israeli newspaper editor who is 
more interested m a scoop than in 
justice, she sets out to avenge her 
son’s murder. ’The cast includes Ada 
Tal, Ohcd Shahar, Nahum Shalit, 
Ban Carmi, Anal Bcn-Yaacov, 
Hugo Yarden and Rosinna Kambos. 
The play was taped at the Beersheba 
Theatre. 

MOSHAV RAM-ON near Megjddo 
recently celehrated its 25th 
anniversary. Some of the songs per- 
formed and skits specially written for 
the occasion will be broadcast at 8:05 
on Wednesday night on the Second 
Network. D 




Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Gotdmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting Hours: Sun., Mon., Tubs., There., 10 am— 5 pm. Wed,: 10 am— 7 pm. 
Friday: 10 am-2 pm. Saturday: dosed. 

Guided tours must be pre-arranged (9 am— 1 pm). 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHRGNG6PHERE - THE MAIN ASPECT OF 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA, PRESENTED THROUGH THE MOST 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO/VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

WHOM CARTHAGE TO JERUSALEM -The Jewish' ^^22. 

2. PASSAGE THROUGH CHINA, lha Jewish Comnuimtlw of Harbin, Tientsin 

and Shanghai. 

EVENTS 

' Woody Allen's satire film. Starring: Woody Allan. Mia Farrow, Dir.: Woody 
Allen. In English with Hebrew subtitles. 

Monday. September I, at 8:30 pm. _ 

Admission fee: NIS 4.00, for members off Friends Assodetlon NIS 3.00. 

2. Diaspora Jmwry and the Zlonkt Movement - Partnership or Self-Fulflllmant? 
The Nahum Galdmenn Annuel Lecture In Hebrew. In cooperation with the 
World Jewish Congress. Participants: Arya L. Duliln, Rabbi Leo Aekenazl, 
Yigal Elam, Prof. Ellezer Schwefd. Moderator: Dr. Ely Ben-Gal. 

Wednesday, September 3, at 8:00 pm. 

From Broadway and London: 

The Premier of "LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT", by Eugene 
O'Nell. Director: Jonathan Miller. Starring Jack Lemmon and full 
supporting cast. "Habimah" Theatre, Saturday, Octobor 18th, 1MB, 
at 8:30 pm. 

Proceeds of this benefit performance are for the Friends of Beth 
Hatefutsoth. Tickets for the premier: Rachel Herari, 
Tel: 03-425161/77 

For sale at Balt Hatefutsoth: 

A special illustrated well calendar picturing Jewish folk art. 

The calender was produced in cooperation with Turnowsky'e Art. 

Prico: NIS 22.50 (postage: NIS 0.50). 

Tiie calender may be purchased at the sales desk at the Museum, 
or by melt. Mail order please write to Public Relations Dept. 

P.O.B. 39359, Tel Aviv 61392. Please enclosed cheque payable to 
Beth Hatefutsoth. 

Beih Hatefutsoth Is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2) 
Klausner St. Ramat Aviv. Tal.: 03-4261B1. Buses: 13, 24, 25, 27,46, 49, 74, 
79, 274. 572. 


^ visit tST 

Weizmann House Rehovot 

Is open Sunday la Thursday from 
10 am to 3.30 pm. Closed on Frl. 
Set. and holidays. For group tours 
plaasa bonk In advance by celling 
Tel. (08) 4B3230, 413328. 


OLD JAFFA 



THE VOLUNTARY 1. ■ A 
TOURIST SERVICE jnOTH 
will provide you with 
,the information you Bf 

need to know. They 08 

•If In the lobbies of 80 

major hotels from v — — / 

5pm— 8 pm. 

Their central office Is located at the 
Jaffa Gate. Tel. (02) 288140 (9.30 am— 
12.30 pm.). 
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27, KinB Saul Blvti. Tel. {03} 2S73G1. Information & Box Office (03) 201287 
VISITING HOURSi Sun.— Thun. 10 am— 2 pm. 8—9 pmi Sat 11 am— 2 pm. 
7—io pm. Friday cloud. 



EXHIBITIONS 

ISRAELI SUMMER 

A naw and enlarged selection and new acquisitions from the laraeli Art Collec- 
tion. 

EDVARD MUNCHi DEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY. A selection from the 
Collection of Edvard Munch Prints donated by Charles Si Evelyn Kramer, New 
York. 

PRINT INTO PRINT. Wbrki by Six liraell Artlatli Abramson, Qanhunl, Llfshltz, 
Kadlihman, Schmidt, Tumarkln. 

FRANK STELLA— HAD QADVA. A lories of Prints after Bl Lluftxky. 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM'S COLLECTION. 

CINEMA 

"SHOAH 11 (France 1074— 1B8B, 054 hours. In color, Carman, Polish, English, 
Qreoh, Yiddish, Hebrew, with English and Hebrew subtitles). Claude Lenzmsnn's 
mostarpleca. 


Screening hours this week: 
PARTI 

Sun.— Thurs. Aug. 31 -Sep. 4 
at 7 pm. 


PART II 

Sat. Aug. 30 at 6 pm. 

Sun. -Thun. Aug. 31 -Sep. 4 
at 1 pm. 


In response to public demand, morning 
screenings of Shoah on Fridays at 10 am. 

Today, Aug. 29, Pert II. 

TICKETS ARE NOT SOLD FOR ONE PART ONLY. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION. ’ 

B Tanat St., Tal.i 289750. Visiting hourti Sun.— Thun. 10 am— i I pntiB— 7 pm. 
SaLt 11 am— 2 pm. Prrday oloiad. 

EXHIBITIONS: 

•Adolf Loon Arohltaaturaand Design. •Arehlteoti Design Chairs. * Alvaro siza. 
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D'vora Ben Shaul 


IF WE WERE to give years names 
as they do in some societies, then this 
would surely be the “year of the 
jellyfish” or something like “medusa 
summer." 

Certainly, for the many people 
who hoped to bask in the sun and dip 
m the cool waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, this year has been a big dis- 
appointment. Some prudently 
stayed away while thousands came 
home with stinging scratches from 
the myriad jellyfish that bobbed in 
Ihe coastal waters. 

Jellyfish are members of one of 
the lower ordfers. They are inverter 
brate, meaning that they have no 
spine, They also have no brain and 
their entire digestive and circulatory 
system, is a mutual cavity in the 
middle of their mindless mass. The 
pouch has an opening on tbe.under- 
!»£. ,9 f „ t fl c creature, and this 
mouth, if you can call it such, is 
surrounded by small needle-like, 
structures that are there to help the 
jellyfish catch food. They sting and 
scratch their prey. 
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rebeved Quickly by a good wash with 
water and sOap. 

' As to why jellyfish migrate at 
times in vast numbers to the shallow 
waters as they did here recently is 
not really, understood: There are 
several popular theories but none-- 
pave been proved. 

■ Some experts say it is due to ocean 
bed seismic shocks or. to deep tidal, 
currents. Another theory is that it Is’ 
a result of pollution, while a third 
group of experts say it is a phe- 

nomenon somewhat like the 

periodic ipftss stampede of the lem- 
ming Which ends with thempluug- 
8ea ' ihe case of the 
jellyfish, they seem to plunge into 
the shore. The best answer I got, 
*T 01 * one marine 
knew 8 " 1 Wh ° SfV‘1 don’t 

this year has been .Te- ' 
b e f °!i Wilber pf * these ■ 
snd f{ieir precursoi“ poly- , 
^^^•^ooneMeihs to remeni- 

Sife n f i Q,iaundated ' Bu i if ihe! : 

uS^ - Wprtk makeup, for , 

ft enjoying the Until- 


ACROSS 

1 A supporter of mine (4) 

3 Got keyed up. to have written 
like this? Quite the opposite! 
,(5j 

Close with this marine crea- 
ture (4) 

8 Rays of starlight during the 
' dciyf (8) 

91 love well arranged way to 
keep out of sight (3, 3) 

10 Trim robes for my lord and 
lady! (li) • 

1 1 Goud or bad people may set 
. them (8) 

12 lie wrote: “French gold is by 
the water-hole " (6) 

ISOld Roman official ambassa- 
dor is above him (G) 

16 One who likes us to be so 
described (G) 

* 8 (G) a, P ** art anyY,ay 

17Noi being able to fly upset 
. underdog (8) 

20 Pul on a show of something to 
influence something else (U) 

21 Suldicr — one of (he main force 

■ (A) 

22 Such a passenger billeted in 

■ Inc whcclhousc? (8) 


Quickie 

ACROSS 
1 Haul along (4) 

8 Irritating things (5) 

G For tidying hair (4) 

8 Rending down (8) 

9 The very best (6) 

10 A lottery (6) 

. 11 Agonies (8) 

12 Prepared from milk (6) 

13 Greatly fears (6) • 

15 Capers about (8) : 

10 Defended by batsman (6) ' 

17 Thrown out as useless (8) 

20 Craftsman using wheel (6) -".••• 

21 A public nursery (6) . - 
1^2 They mcnd plp^s (gj 
.23 Heavenly body (4) 

;24 Places for buildiiig'(5j 

,25 Consumes, food ( 4 ) ( . • . = " 

■V- ••••■ £% > Si.'- 

r ---lp.roiielii ijpf' slmin^.-r9i ■ if' 

X Eneiishliiopi (itl'h,’ ' 


/■ ; '5ifc6sidahgemMs.(sj;.: 

, 8 Talks, fitilci round jt ( 10. S) ,1 , 
■ 1 ii?;” la ^ ^ r !Washlng (5) A 1 ; 


23 Nolice how we endorse a doc- 
ument (4) 

24 Ship sails on these (5) 

25 Used to drive a horse (4) 

, , DOWN 

1 Commonly, left— went away in 
abual (G. 3) 

< In ihe people's view, it was 
justifiable homicide! (G, 9) 
(U) ke U n'nv^O .onl 

4 Imitation jewels made from 
Mil'll slicks (5) 

5 Tailed oir, idler 1 ieit charac- 
, ler Irom Greece (5) 

0 Legal changes lor the belter 
ushered in by Hoover? (8, 7) 

7 Linen put on a pole. Green, 
surely! (5) 

13States can order them to 
accompany Spanish dancers 

14 “Hairy leg," ut last, pul out 
as a term for astronomers (5- 
4) 

17 They come after card board 
players in them (5) 
la Drop oil alter such a silly 
story, generally! (5) 

10 Measures taken to combat 
sickness (S) 


14 Criticises humourously (9) 

17 Religious groups (5) 

18 Takes skin oil' fruit, etc (5) 
10 Kg, buses housed here (5) 

Yesterday’s Solutions 
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. ACROSS: I Ilitlnr. 4 Haft. 8 Ia-osc. P 
Perusal,, to Apanngp, j I ,St.vi*. 12 Hab. 
14 Alto. IS llifi, IS- Kill. 21 JVa*h. « 
..j Kntillp. 2fi Chillier. 26 Rogue. 21 
Royal. 28 l arrsl. DOWN: I Ralsaui, a 
Travail, IRlcvatnr. 4 Fan'. 5 L'|«et.| 

. • Flllrr, 7 Speed. IS nrrlhrrn. O 
. Fallaiif, 17 tracer, IB llrrr>‘- * D 
• Sr let t, 22 Sjllv, 24 Dial.- . 

The New York Tinifs crossword^' 
ofatedrs with the New. York TuM* 
Y/eekly Review in Monday's Jf nl ‘ 
mcm PosL . '. . ' 




The Art Scene 
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Ben-Zion collection goes to 
Haifa’s Maritime Museum 


MeirRonnen 


IT TAKES MORE than skill and 
sophistication to bring a piece of 
sculpture Hlive. This is very evident 
from two different shows in the 
Capital this week. Out at Tnlpiot, 
Dudu Mezah shows two large in- 
stallations formed of a conceptual 
environmental construction and a 
related image “photographed" and 
projected as a drawing on u TV 
screen. The elements look like parts 
of an industrial complex: a crane- 
like arm reaching over a group of 
(factory?) buildings, supported by 
wires in tension that crisscross on the 
TV image as well, the whole accom- 
panied by portentous sound. Every- 
thing is impeccably made, but in the 
absence of any true revelation, I 
found the whole thing a bore. (Aika 
Brown Galleries, Tnlpiot Studios, 
J’lem). Till Sep. 21 

Downtown, architect Lev Stern 
(b. Russia, 1945, here since 1959) 
shows locking-pieces of cast cement 
secured with bolts and occasionally 
attached to sheet tin; the general 
impression is of materials scavenged 
from a building site. In one case, the 
sheet of - asoestos? - cement is 
enclosed In an envelope of carefully 
treated tin. 

Some of the constructions are 
linear, others form a sort of inter- 
locking Rubik's cube. Despite the 
contrast of ingenuity and sophistica- 
tion with the art povera niatcrinis, 
nothing really happens. Nor do these 
relatively small pieces gain anything 
from being placed on the floor; most 
would look better nenrer eyc-levcl. 

Stern calls his work "nature- 
structure" but opart from several 
attempts at formalized flowers, 
there is no evidence of organic for- 
mula. 

Stern is a Techn ion- trained 
architect who once studied sculpture 
with the late Yilzhnk Danziger; nnd 
who has lectured ut the BezalcI 
Academy. He recently spent three 
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.hire in Paris. 

This gallery has now extended its 
space by acquiring a piece of neigh- 
bouring real estate with u large show 

• windQ w. The inaugural show there Is 
entitled "Jerusalem in Prints”, a 
collection of the gallery's holdings. 
Hours are now 10^-2 p.m. (Gallery 
Onne|,4KingShlomo St. J’lem) 

A SHOW OF works by nine Israeli 
nai ves was no doubt intended as light 

• ?S?T er ^ are » ftt this collective ex- 

■ ■ j „ . ?« crowded and repetitive, is 

/.wnsingly. heavy going; and some 

• • r^rmaredlstingulshed naives are 

is of, course Gabriel 
ft, Paris, 1933, hero since 
- ' - ;l wh(? hasboth the soul and taste 

• . artist, despite his naive, 

•••'• approach; he makes 

■ • . 5» 0f;tfac, other participants seem 

1 i'SSft,® 1 *®' The selection includes 
(A-on$n s visions of Jerusalem as ah 
capital (heaven for- 
' V " aff °ri a :look! at the. 

' ' in which he . uses both 

v Si!: ! ^ < ! 0V V B and 'light, as well as 
j.-.,-' '-v. his! technique to suit ; the 
i 11 v5¥S ; ' r , s m bis skies for instance. 

nre much more rigid. 



Albert Altaretch: "Jerusalem", detail (Jerusalem Artists House). 


For the most part, they have one 
approach arid they stick to it. But 
Salem Shimon (b. Yemen, 1938), a 
veteran resident of Bin Kerem, is a 
painter of great vitality who varies 
noth subjects .and compositions. His 
figures are mere ciphers, but it is the 
landscapes and cityscapes that he 
conjures up that come alive, some- 
times in passionately warm colour. 
He is also a true naive. 

Despite her primitive approach to 
depiction, there is something less 
naive about the rather pretty 
documentary scenes by veteran 
Rachel Rubin (b. Poland, trained in 
Germany) some of them dating from 
the Mandate and showing pasien- 
gers in a diligence and British officers 


flower pieces in a naive style. 

. A highly skilled technique adds 
rivetios detail to imaginary and 
Israeli landscapes by Albert 
Altaretch (b. Yugoslavia, 1910, here 


Angela Levine 


THE ART OF remote primitive 
tribes, artifacts from the Near nnd 
Far East, as well as 20th century 
artwork by Jewish painter and sculp- 
tor Ben-Zion are currently on view 
in Haifa - part of a 1,000-piecc (nnd 
still growing) collection of art amas- 
sed by this artist and recently don- 
ated to the city's National Maritime 
Museum. 

Not all the ancient artifacts, now 
on permanent display, are unique, 
but their excellent mode of presenta- 
tion, backed up by concise explana- 
tions, make for maximum viewing 
pleasure. Among the objects on 
show, representing six widely diffe- 
rent geographical regions and cul- 
tures, are bone and ivory carvings of 
seals, bears and fish, once carried as 
good-luck mascots by nomadic Eski- 
mos; wooden door-posts and totem- 
oles fashioned by Indians of North- 


rica; fertility idols fi 
the Ivory Coast; and tiny equine 
statuettes (7-9th century BCE) cast 
in bronze by horse-breeding war- 
riors of ancient Iran. 

Diverse as these objects appear at 
first sight, their functions seem re- 
markably similar. Aside from deco- 
rated domestic utensils, many of 
these artifacts had important symbo- 
lic or emblematic functions and were 
used in ceremonial or family rituals. 




or supernatural properties directed 
towards the propitiation of spirits 
and the forces of nature. 

Bcn-Zion (b. Ukraine 1898) is a 
self-taught artist who has lived in the 
United States for the past 60 years. 
During this period his artwork has 
been acquired by prominent Amer- 
ican museums: but, due to his un- 
compromisingly figurative style, un- 
altered by passing fashions and 
styles, one is more likely to find his 
art consigned to the basements of 
museums rather than hanging on 
their walls. Like the primitive artist, 
Ben-Zion focuses on basic human 
emotions and experiences, depicting 
figures with a chiselled sharpness 
which dispenses with decorative de- 
tail. The favourite objects of his 
attention arc biblical characters 
whom he porirays engaged in physic- 
al and emotional struggles, both be- 
tween themselves or in relation to 
God. His characters, whether etched 
in a thin, wiry line, or rendered in 
thick paint where areas of colour are 

the lead-strips between stained- 
glass, are solid, earthy creatures with 
anguished expressions and oversized 
hands and feet. In contrast, Ben- 
Zion's iron sculptures are flat, 
attenuated and decorative: modern- 
day versions of the small idols and 
talismans in his collections of primi- 
tive art. (Maritime Museum, 198 
Derech Alleny, Haifa.) Primitive 
collections are permanent. Ben- 




Photo Biennale for Ein Harod 
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since 1948); particularly charming 
are his wild animals qnd the sense of 
light and joy in his work. 

The two odd men out are Aharon 
Uiidnmn (b. 'Jerusalem, 1926) a 
veteran . mechanic who makes fun 
sculptures out of car parts; and 
Amnon Mizrahi (b. Karkur, 1963) 
who four years ago began makihg 
embroideries of & decorative bent,; 
Both are rather too straight forward,” 
though some of Undman's fnsectS, 
welded together from car. springs, 
fittings ana rods, have much; charm. 
Undman correctly describes himself 
as a hobbyist. : 

. Hnally, there am a flty , pictures by 
the late Jerusalem artist Angela 
Sellklar (b.: Bulgaria/ 1919, here 
since t945„died 1985); nbnp;of them 
are truly naive, (forpsalent Artists 
House) . Till Sept. .10, . . d 
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SERIOUS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
from all parts of the country will 
soOn have the chance to get 
together, hang their work, and ex- 
change tips and information, whilst, 
at the same time, improving their 
knowledge of up-to-date photo- 
graphic techniques under the gui- 
dance of experts, The occasion: the 
First Israeli Biennale of Photogra-. 
phy: a week-long event which will be 1 
.held between October 19-24 at Ein 
Harod’s Mishkan Le'Omanut 
(under the auspices of the Gilboa 
Regional Council, which is marking 
(he 65 th anniversary of the first set- - 
dement of the Gilboa Valley), • 
Within the framework of the Bien- 
nale, 36 l local photographers have 
been selected - from 500 contenders 
to exhibit their work in a show 
which will cover the whole spectrum 
of 'Contemporary Israeli photogra- ; 


phy; from traditional approaches to 
landscape and portraiture,/ through 
conceptual and post-modernist im-j 
agery, to expniples pf documenta- 
tion . and' photo-rdportage. In con- 
junction with this exhibition. Am- 


oved is bringing out a book on 
Israeli photograpny, the first of its 
kind, illustrated with photographs 
by the exhibitors. 

Combined theoretical-practical 
workshops are being set up under 
the 1 direction of prominent photo- 
graphers, educators and critics from 
Israel and abroad - from Mexico, 
USA, England, Spain, France, 
Greece and West Germany. In addi- 
tion to lectures and discussion- 
groups, participants will be able to 
present their portfolios to visiting 
professionals for assessment. Photo- 
graphers whose works are not in- 
cluded in the main exhibit will also 
have an opportunity to display their 
work on a 24-hour ‘‘Open Wall” in 
the grounds. 

Facilities .for accommodation 
(camping, caravan, bungalows) are 
being arranged at the nearby 
Ma'ayan Harod Youth ftostel. 
Registration details (each workshop 
Costs between NIS 70-100) from 
Mishkan Le'Omaputj Bin Hartkl, 
18965, Tel, 065-31670. ;□ 

ANGELA LEVINE 























Cinemas 


I^JERUSALEm" 1 


EDEN Tvl.223K29 

2nd wi-ik 

THE HITCHER 

-S.il. 'AVI 

Weekday 43U. 7:3tl.'i\1ii 


EDISON Tel. 22 1444/5 

F.X. 

S;ii 9:.1n 

Weekdays 4:. Ill, 7:3(1, 9:30 


NABJRA Tel. 232366 

4lh wee k 

I n. ni.. Ii:|5 
Weekdays 4:3(1. 7: 15. 9:3(1 

RICOCHETS 

("Tmwi Fingers I- rum Sidmi") 

New Israeli film 
HnylHi Mihlirics 


KFIR Td. 242523 

PRETTY IN 
PINK 

Sal.**:.TH 

Weekdays -I: III. 7:. ill. 'I. In 


MITCHELL 101.227*150 

■Inl week 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

S.il ■*;3ll 
Wrckifays-I: Ul, 


OUCH. Tel. 234 1 76 

3rd week 

1‘ilni iliK'i U-cl I iv I'iinl .Mn^nrsk v 

DOWN AND 
OU T IN 

BEVERLY HILLS 

* N1CKNOJ.TK 

*■ RKHAKIHIHKHUSS 

* II KITE M IDLER 

Sal. '*:3l>jvm. 

Weekdays 5. 7; I 5, 9 .10 

LARI'. FIK.AKS 
l ; ri. KUO u.m 

Mill KJ..UI11.111., |’:.V)p ni. 


rmniMiii mil 


7lli week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Si*. K 5(1 

Weekdays 3. ii, 8: 5i 1 
Fleam- noli h n.-i'ning hours 


ORIONORJ Td. 222914 

AGNES OF GOD 


■ 


bknlkissin 

34 VVci/ninmi SI. Tel. 216653 

4lli utt-k 

LOST IN AMERICA 

Fri. 2:30. I|:|5 
S:it an J weekdays I J : 15 p.m. 


IHC'ril I lATUFUTSOTi I 

2nd «wk 
Mi in. X:.ln 

ZELIG 

* WOOD Y ALLEN 


BEN-VKI1UDA Td. 222759 

Israel Premiere 
Fri i:45p.m.. 12 
Sol. 7; 15, 1JII 
Weekdays 5, 7:15. , »:.Hl 


Sdi i:3ll 

Wcckd.iv- 4:311, 7:30. 1;3U 




FANDANGO 

Sal. drill 

Weekdays 4: .VI. 7: 1 J. 9:30 


"UW Td. 234704 

Zndurvk 

MACARONI 

Film hy Ellorc Sctila 

* JACK LEMMON 

* M ARCE I.LO M ASTROI ANI 

Sal. 9:3u 

Weekdays 4:30, 7:30, 9: 3D 


SEMADAR Tel.633742 

2nd neck 

TURTLE DIARY 

Sal. 9;!5 

Weekdays 7. 9: 15 




B1NYENEI HATJMA 

Tel. 225309 

3rd neck 

OUT OF AFRICA 

Sid, 9:15 

' Weekday* 6: 15, 9 


| TEL AVIV | 


ALLENBY Td. 657820 

7ihwtck 

GONE WITH 
THE WIND 

• Fr i. Ilf ii.m S hi ; K: 

Weekdays 4:30. «:I5 


* TOM CRUISE 

* KELLY McGILl.lK 

TOP GUN 

A Tony Sc . hi film 


/At 

C ^EN 1 jjj 

Tel. 282288 

3rd week 

Touchstone Films present 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 

Film directed hy Paul Mn/ur-ky 

* NICK NOI.TK 

* RICKARD DRKVFU8 

* bette m idler 

Fri. Illn.in.. 12:31 
Sul. 7:45.9:55 
Weekdays 2:30. 5. 7:35, 9:55 


HI. ACK CAULDRON 
Fri. & Sal.: Ila.m. 


CHEN 2 #77 

fthweek iff" 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 9:50 p.m.. 12:115 
Sin. 7:40.9:50 
Weekdays 5. 7;4ll, 1:40 


CARE BEARS 
Fri.. Sal. 1 1 u.in. 


CHEN 3 ,1 

9th week nt 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Fri. 10 p.m.. 12:10 
Sal. 7:50,9:30 
Weekdays 5:10, 7:45.9:50 

KARATE KID II 

Fri., Sal. II a.m. 




CHEN 4 


9lh week 


SPIES LIKE US 

Fri. 9:50 p.m.. 12:10 
Sal. 7:40.9:50 
Weekdays II a.m., 2, 5, 
7:40.9:50 


THE JOURNEY OF 
NATTY GANN 
Fri. St Sal. 1 1 n.m. 

weekdays 11 u.in.. 2:15, 4 


CHEN 5 


lOthweck 


EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Fri. 10n.m.. 12:05 
■>iil.7:50.9:5U 

Wtvfcd. . If a m ,2.5:10, 7:45.9:45 

DUMBO 
Fri.. Shi.; 1 1 a.in. 


CINEMA ONi: Td. 657952 

THE MONEY PIT 

Fri. IU j> in. 

Sal 7:311.9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:.Vl.i;3ll 


CINEMA TWO Tel. 657952 

FUNNY FARM 

I'll. IUp.ni ; Sal. 7:311,9:3(1 
Weekdays 5. 7:311,9:30 



I Murphy’s 
Romance 


* JAMES GARNER 

* SALLY FIELD 

Direr led hy Marlin Rill 


DIZKNGOFFI mmmm 

Td. 200485 WM 

I4lh week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDER WOMAN 

* WILLIAM HURT (Winner, 

Best Actor Academy Award » 

* RAUL JULIA 

* SONIA U RICOS 

Directed hy Hednr Uahcncu 
Fri. II a.m.. 1:30p.m. lOp.m 
Sac. 7:20. 9:45 

Weekdays 1 1 a.m.. 1:30.4:45. 
7:20. 9:45 


Td. 200485 ■■ 

141 h week W 

3HOMMESET 

UNCOUFIN 

Winner of 3 French “Ccsnri." 

A Comedy wiilnoul! 

Fri. II a.m.. 1:30p.m. lUp.in. 
Sal. 7:2li, 9:45 

Weekdays 1 1 a.m. . 1:3(1, 4:45. 7:20. 


DIZENGOFF1H , 

Td. 200485 HB 

BAR 51 

Fri. Hu m.. l:3l)p.ni.J0p.in. 
Sul. 7:20. 9:45 

Weekdays 1 1 u.m.. ]'30.4:45. 
7:70. 9:45 


DRIVE-IN TcL 403080 

YOUNGBLOOD 

Fri.. Sal. ami Weekdays 

10p.m. 


FUNNY FARM 
Sal. and weekdays Rp.m. 


Sc* film 

Fri. 12: 15 midnight 
Weekdays 1 2 mklniglil 


ESTHER Td. 225610 

3rd week 

THE HITCHER 

Fri. 10 p.m.. Sat. 7:30, 9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:4U 


! F.X. 

Fn. 10p.m.. 12 
S:il. 7:.Vi.9:.30 
Weekdays 5.7:X‘i:.Vl 


I ISRAEL CINEMATHEQUE 
Td. 258200 

Sal. X:Hup.iii. 

PRIZZPS HONOR 

Sul. 9:. Vl pin. 

ROSEMARY’S 

BABY 


LEVI Td. 28HK6K 

| PfaengofT Centre 

*■ ■ •’ biael Premiere 

Fri. 1 1:30a.m.. lOp.m 
Sal. 7:40, 9:4U 

Weekdays 11:30. 2.5. 7:4U. 9:1(1 
I le's crazy about her... 

lie’s jnsi ciary... 

She’s cra/y ahmit him... 



FW4y 

m 


PARIS Td. 222282 

VAGABOND!', 

An Ariii-s Y.inl.i Tilin 
I n Hip hi . I ' 

S.n. I is ■». hi 

W'lVlilm J.’. j. I. ./ |i,ij ;» 

Fn. HUNG I- K 

Sal. 1 1 .i.iii. I.NJUIDSKY 
3 HE LIT. ItKJOUit 
5 LORD OF TIIK KINGS 
I L.klp.m. T IIK LONG <ii )OI> 
FRIDAY 

Sni I ..Via. in : T1IF ROCKY 
horror pirn irf. snow 

'Ihnr. 1:3(1 U. m.: WoODShK K 


PEEK Td. 443795 

4th week 

RICOCHETS 

l" J\vu l ingers hum ShKiii" i 
l-ri III pm. 

Siil. 7: m.'Ji.vi 
Weekday* 5.7: VI. 'I; Vl 
New Israeli (dm 
I'.nglish siilniiles 


SIIAIIAE Tel. 296645 

25ili week 
Fri. lOp.m 

Sal. and weekdays 5:45, i |s 

OUT OF AFRICA 

based mi a (rue slurs 

* ROBERT KEDFOKD 

* MERYL STREEP 


STUDIO 


Td. 295817 


lawn 


Td. 288868 



I4lh week 

CREATOR 

Fri 10 u.m. 

Sul. 7:4(1. 9:40 
Weekdays 1:45, 5. 7:4U, 9:40 


LEV III Td. 288868 
Sill week 

TURTLE DIARY 

Based on ihc novel by 
Russell Hobnn 
Screenplay by Harold Pinter 

* GLENDA JACKSON 

* BEN KINGSLEY 

Fri. I0p.ni. 

Sat. 7:40.9:41) 

Weekdays 2. 5. 

7:40.9:40 


LEV IV Td. 288868 

9th week 

MISHIMA 

Fri. 10p.m.; Sat 9:30p.m. 
Weekdays 9:30 p. in. 

WILDCATS 
Sal. 7:40 p m. 

Weekdays 1:45.5. 7:40 


LIMOR HAMEHCDASli — 
Td 260773 

2nd week 

POWER 

. n ,„, f ; i ! n ' h y Sidney Lu'mci 

* Richard cere 

* JULIK CHRISTIE 

* GENE HACKMAN 

* KATECAPSHAW 

Fri. 10p.m., 12:15 
Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekday* 4:30. 7: 15, 9:30 


MAXIM Td. 287457 

AT CLOSE 
RANGE 


AI/.MON I VI. 663003 

F.X. 

iMimlcr In llluskin 
* IIK I VNIIKOWN 
I n lnfim. 

.‘i.ll 1 5 

Wit Vd.n-. I- ill. 7. * 1.15 

(I,,N I'd. 666272 

Mil »rtk 

KARA I E KID II 

Vil ! 9 IS 

W.vkd.n- |.m. 7. 9; |J 


KEREN OR 

MAMEIIUDASHTd. 663443 

SIIOAII 

fl’.irl I) 

N.il fi. w^ckd.iy. I a 

s.u 1 1. in f in . young 

MIANKENSTKIN 
Ihm 1 1. Rip m ; l.'F.TK 
mkurtrikr 


OK, MI I'd. 664017 

POWER 

* HICIIAHHGKRK 

* JUI.IK CHRIS UK 

* GENE IIACKMAN 

I r> Utp.iii. 

S.it. 7.9.15 

Wi'rfcilajs 4;.V|, 7,9: 15 


Sal. 7:30.9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:30 


_ SIWfrNIM. 

Gordon Qmi: 

— l ' ;Tinni 


87 Bon Yehuda, Td. 244373 

2nd week 

MACARONI 

♦JACK LEMMON 
* MARCELLO MASTROlANl 
Pjhti by Ell.irc Sctila 

\ Sul. 7:45.9:45 | 

Weekdays 5. 7:31). 9; 31) . 


CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


Tbmus 

Td. 412761 

2nd week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 

A Jamie Uvs film 
made with muen affect ion 
ami pleasant madness 
Fn. Hlp.iii.. 12:15 
Sill, and weekdays 7:15, 9; Vi 
Sal. 11:45 p.m.: Al.l. THAT JA77. 
Sun. I 1:45 p.m.: HI.HKS 
BROTHERS 

Mon. 11:45 p.m.: JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 

Tue. 11:45 p.m.: DRESSEH TO 

KIM. 

Wed. II :45p.m.: 

DESPERATE!. Y SEEKING SUSAN 
lliur. 11:45 p.m.: FRIGHT 


TCHELET Td. 443450 

BIG CHILL 

Sat .7:15.9; III 
Weekdays 4: .10,7: 1 5, 9;.ki 


TEL AVIV Td. 2K8I8I 

Slli week 

SHORT CIRCUI T 

Fri. II a m., lOp.m.. 12 
Sat. 7:311,9:30 
Weekdays 11,5. 7;.«). 9;.m 


TEL AVIV MUSEUM 

Td. 261297 

I2lb week 

SHOAH 


ZAFON Td. 443966 

4lh week 

3 HOMMES 
ET UN COUFIN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30,9:45 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:45 


HAIFA 


AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

3 HOMMES 
ET UN COUFIN 



I'KKK l ei. 662232 

3rd week 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 

Him directed by Paul Ma/uisKy 

♦ NICK NOI I E 

♦ K ICH A K DUREY FUSS 

♦ HETTE MIDLER 

Sal. 7:15.9:311 
Weekdays 4:30. 7. 9; 15 


KON Td. 669069 

PRETTY IN 
PINK 

S.u. 7.9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7.9 


RAV-GAT 1 

Hlh wvrk 

TIIE COIaOR 
PURPLE 

Fii. in n.iu. 

Sal and weekdays (i. ■) 

t liildicnMilin 

1 i i . Ila.m. 

ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND 


KAV-GAT2 

CREA 

CUERVOS 

l-ri. 10 p.m. 

S.U. 7,9:15 

Weekdays 1:30. 7.9:15 
Children's him 

MARY POPPtNS 

l-ri. 1 1 u.m. 


SIIAVIT Td. 385345 

2nd week 

RICOCHETS 

Sal. and weekdays 7, 9: 15 


| RAM AT GAN I 


ARMON Td. 720706 

2nd week 

Touchstone Films presents 

DOWN AND OUT 
IN BEVERLY HILLS 

Film directed by Paul Mazursiy 

* NICKNOLTE' 

* RICHARD DREYFUSS 

* BETIT MIDLER 

Eli. in p.m.; Sot. 7:30. »: 1 5 
Weekdays 5, 7:30. 9:45 


FiSffYl bD J SC5fe OanFaimmi 




* ' - s -■ — - -4k_- .• i ilh 






' - a* c.’w.-OTM 


A pn-.R ||(ll 'les* - M.iiiui -• •> I ')■• * -rn 

liH niie un-in in -I N. v 'n>il. . 

Illii|c cVltlly Hi 1 \ lll.iv . ■ -.•■11 |1|I«‘II| , || llie 

eye> >•( a ivpit.d uutldli .1 r. b.i 1 li> !>" mi the 
make A kind ul iiunk’iri " Mu* m Wuiidei- 
land." il w k'.ided mill plinlv *>f hdifimii 

MHiiclimes on du - in n ihie. -uid hhi 

duelist willl)!llsl<> I v ■•rc.e * »nl till I- 

great as Ihc ill 1 »li*iii »■ i ii'ii "I Alif. <n» , l ■> 
fcric>*4c.iiiKMsf\|i|.>n ill-- t.il'-iit-. nl R i'.imi.i 
Artpwllc. IciiKiaii. I"liii Ih . iid. l li'-'-i Is .mil 
Chung. Vtiila Him '111 . I md.i Tiniciilmn and 
mure. 

ALL THAT J.V/.Z - Hub I Uei|inulv 
self-indulgent .iut« ihinei.ipliu-.il uiu-.u.tl l-uvl- 
Icnlchorengr.ipliy .nut vervsli.iiptiiu'iiial«ij;i.i- 
phy recall the It-sl ul <lu ‘ Ul . Iml mm It «>l 
pill-popping. npen-luMit sui gei v and self- 
ilghlcnusness luine in mind die must i»1 Felli- 
ni. 

BAR 51 - Ail ineesiihius k»v stnry K-iween a 
brolhcrmuin sister, wnli die sleazier sulenf I el 
Aviv nightlife.- as the Ku-kgruuml. I tireei<«r 
Amos Guilm-m displays yet iig-im his visual 
ininginatiun, lull there is very little m the script 
to justify tlu- images, ( tiuliaiin Mei play, the 
leading put in a perleclly itHiMipaled manner. 
Scmauar Rilehinsky fares uiueb belter .is ihe 
passive sister, nml Ada Valerie 1 ul ami A Inn 
Aboulhoul supply exotic e. uncos. 

DIRDY -Social protest and .mli-war propagan- 
da lend to he confused in this nlhei wise im- 
pressive lale of frieinlship between two youngs- 
icrs, hoih victims of (lie conditions surrounding 
them Growing up in n I'liil.ulelphia slum, one 
of them puis up an uitgry, aniagonistic face 
towards inc animosity ol the world, the other 
drenms of (lying like a hjrd. Sent to Vietnam. 
Ihc llrst returns with his face smushed up. hut 
sounder in spirit than Ills friend, whom lie is 
asked lo help null out ol acute melancholia mid 
muteness. Nicholas Cage and Matthew Modiuc 
offer two of the best performances nf the year. 
British director Alim Parker limy be belter on 
form than content, hut very lew will complain 
nhoutii In this film 

THE BLUES IIKOTIIEUS - Uireeb.r John 
Lundis imle.islic-s die nmui.il forces of Dan 
Ackruyd and John Itelu- lri on an imsusptcling 
Chicago, and iiiriis oul llie /aniosl orgy of 
slapstick desinulioii emubined with the 
dRsniesl sounds of uth.in blues. A held day for 
riimpanl insanity. 

BODY HEAT - A less ih.m respectable lawyn 
Mb hopelessly in love with die wife of an 
underworld ehieltain. Il ymi pine for sonic 
good old nielmli . uualic eiileil. 'iuuii-iil. lllislilm 
tsloi you. 

TIIE COLOR PURPLE - A black soap opera 
to drain your u-ar duets. A black woman grows 
bum social and personnl slmery mio an aeeom- 

g ishc-d and fnlrilk'd huuiail being. 1 'hector 
even Snh llvrg milks every iiic-loduminlic 
sllualiou tor nil ii is worth, painting llie villains 
flll hlnek and die hemmes ail innocent and pun' 
nl heart. Whoopi (ioklbc-rg. Onrnli Winiiey. 
Danny Glover and llie resl of the casi lend a 


Ii* ll-m;- Ii md i" li.H I .i. .iii.-dlc l|u m,..( 

I'l.Oe umilli- . ikiIii I,.|. |, U |.|. IH seal . N„ 

n* lull I il i .11. Il a I hi-. Olllic sii. i ess. 

I Rl.\ ( I'lRXltS - SiHVk'slulh syulll'. i/c-. 
UiilncVlhc .mil iln- ilt-nioiuc III :i "-yt'ii|.nli| gn| 
who |sii-.oiis liei I-iiIk-i klicvine him ii-pmiM- 
hie loi liei ai"di.-i -.il. .uh 

EM PI It F STRIKES HACK - I llosc wh,. 
Ili'rtiglu dies Ii.hI seen die l.rt ><( l ijrtli Vadei. 
■uv'li villain nl 111*- nmv iM . in -Star Wars" are 
in tin a mii|>mm- liespue plieiioiiiciial s|'eu:il 
elli'cis, ,i Ion coinplcs plot and liHi-ollen re- 
done space luliles prose a hit redundant. The 
po'Sci may indeed he with Us. The ijiieslion 
ssuli leg. ml in iliis him is whether .my body 
wants it or not. 

tANDANGO - l ive college graduates go oil a 
wild spree hefoie Ih-ing drafted into Uncle 
Sam's anny. It ud.es place in (971, in Texas. 
and the shadow of Viciiinin is there to give the 
|«»ks-s a maeabre edge. Otherwise, it looks wry 
mush like a later version ol /'imrsi enthmugii 
a polite peispeclive ol Ntilionnl Lii/'i/wpn 
■ \itinml Ihvitr. Director Kevin UcynnUs 
makes good use o| a young cost, headed by 
Kevin roslm r. Sam RidemK and Judd Nelson, 

tills GODS MUST B1-: CRAZY - Set in Smth 
Africa, the film by dueetiK Jamie Uys is a 
erilii|uc- on the desirucdon ol nalure and primi- 
tive innocence. 

GONE WITH THE WIND - Fifty years after ii 
wax written by Margaret Mitchell, this is still 
Ihe bipgesi I Mlyutiud-liylr romance ever 
spread on the screen. Every character mid 
every instance arc* bigger than life, and ihc 
conception is so monumental il is nu wonder 
that five directors were required to satisfy the 
vision of producer David O. Selznick Clark 
Gable , Vivien l.c-igh and Leslie Howard may 
h.ivi-donc he tic 1 1 lungs before- or after, hui this 
is Ills- performance Inal made iheni symbols, 
never to be lorgotic-n. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE RIVALRY - A pallid, 
uniunny satire of Israeli politics, squandering 
the talents of lop Israeli entertainers, I lagd- 
sli.ish llahiver. hi a scries of heavy-handed, 
transparent and iJtvimis jokes, held together 
by an almost ;jom-\isteni plot. Difeelor AvI 
Cnlien and seripl writer Assl Dayan eould have 
done heller. 

KISS OF HIE SPIDER WOMAN - A 
homosexual and a revi 4lltainary shale the same- 
cell III an imaginary jail of ait imaginary author- 
Italian stale. T heir ensuinu relationship dwells 
• •II the I dative notions of freedom, escape and 
imagination. A f.iscm.iling. complex novel by 
M.mncl Puig lie-conies a viriuoso piece for two 
actors. William Hml (who got an Oscar for his 
|<ci formalise) and Raul Julia. U is lensdy 
dire cted by I lector Haheneo. utten iMifusiug 
iirul as olk’ii enlraiKing- 

I.KJtlll) SKY - A Kussian-diieeted. New 
Ycnk. N'-w Wave film. All snil\ of ciJ/y. 
ouirageoiis escapades add to this super- crazy 
science fid it'll world, and a violent one at dial. 


Illi: LONG (.mill I ItlllAY - I In. r..ueh. 
ii.is.Iv. vieo'uv. iineoiiiproiiii-.ini' . c i< .K-ni . 
UkiMi-pjrkcd eiiiii'. x.iiii linui's Itriir.li ihiil 
lets to ||k big scieeii. 1 he simv ••( a iackelc‘i‘1 
Him in Its ou r ll/e I inithii kfiiui- tti.rld. As 
Ann-rK.ni film of the same ni-nre. 

l.Oltll OF THE RINGS - i ire.il iiiiiuuiion ail 
luvetlon I oil ten's stole l-nr Hmse wim luve 
ik-ver been minuliH'.il lo ilu- llnhhil - u 
splendid opporUimiv to meet Tolkien's little 
penplc-. imw- large i ifian life. 

MISIHMA - A highly el.il" irak- but m,i igiilc' 
successful allempl to deni with llie life, die 
credos and (he work of Japanese author Yukiu 
Mishim.i, a genius . a hiunuxeMMl mid a (aseisi 
who eomnmtc-d seppuku after a tailed nueinpt 
lo organize n military coup d’eiui. Director 
Paul Schrader tries lo understand it all through 
a detailed aecouni of Mishima’s Iasi duy, com- 
bined wiih flashbacks front lus past, and 
selected dramatizations ol his works. Il works 
better us an exercise in eccentric film-making 
than as a human tragedy. 


OUT OP AFRICA - Karen Hli urn's memoirs of 
her 17 years in Kenya, published under her 
pseudonym Isak Dincscu. are the basis for 
Sydney Pollack's hit movie, n love stury bigger 
than life, with marvellous characters acting out 
their powerful emotions against a huge, mar- 
vellously photogenic Afrienu hack drop. Meryl 
Streep offers a iiiiistc-rful performance ns 
Blixen, a woman who seems to grow stronger 
with every obstacle she overcomes. Ruberl 
Redbud and Klaus Maria Brandnucr supply- 
strong support, the first ns the personification 
of ihc ideal mule, llie second as ihc dissipated 
scion of European nubility whom Bhxcn mar- 
ries for his title-. Cunierumun David Watkin 
steals the show every lime he is allowed to look 
nl Africa in his own way. 

PINK FLOYD, THE WALL - A film combin- 
ing llie periormnne-c of ruck stars Pink Floyd 
plus oniniation scenes. Dig the music, dig tlu- 
movie... 

POLICE ACADEMY III - No one over I" 
years old should be allowed inio due piemre. 
and even for tots il mighl be considered rticnlnl 
cruelty Even if it whs sliol separately from Us 
predecessor, this film looks suspiciously like 
nut-lakes Ini in ihc- ulrcady- feeble first Police 
Academy. The excuse of a plot, concerning a 
eoni|ieli1inn with aimlhei academy, is dropped 
at the slighlcsl excuse for no good reason al all. 
Jerry Paris directed as idle had uevi-i seen llie 
whole script fiom lieginiiitw lo end. ami Sieve 


ruiiii.iin: I ii d W.nd r- -i'll. I pig- lie. n led ait' I 
valiant as I he Ainpail" In bnllv llimc-'l spy. bill 
Ji"-| lii.-c M'-.il . Ills 'hi ns .is Ilu pllpp'.'l-llkc' 
Asian. winil.1c-d bcyi'ii'l ie< "glut ion, wiih 
I'Jc-Jltyol b id. . u/> l»i-- .It-en-. < 'id-liliki tiuy 
1 1. mi! Iii'ii. weaned on lame-. Ibukl. seems In 
enjoy him -el I cbrediiii! tin-, lark 

RICOCHETS - Tin lilt .m Israeli palmt in 
1 ebanon dtiruii; Ihe l.iM lew weeks Ivlnre the 
piill-baek is |" allayed fritiii a a r idly Israeli 
noun «if view. The w>blieis are endeaimg. 
Iiumanc and t-riuhl ; the Arabs, a face-less 
lineal. Tin- realistic in l nig uciilcsnn authentic 
a linos phe re. aliimsi ax if this were u 
itocunieiitary sin it by one side ahum its own 
people mid limited only to Ilia) aspect . As fur us 
this goes. due. (or Eli (.’oheu mule an efficient, 
often moving portrait of the Life, frustrations 
aiul pent-up anger of tin- average Israeli soldier 
fighting a war whose cssciiic Inis Umg been Inst 
on him Ronnie PinkovikTi. Ainu A haul haul 
and Shout Mizrahi head mu- of the- most 
homogenously successful east-, in recent Israeli 
films. 


LES RUHMIX - A French police Inspector, 
clunked lo the core, gets a new partner after 
sacrificing his previous one in a bungled rob- 
bery job and allowing him to go to prison for 
buin of them. The new paimcr is a greenhorn 
who imagines the police are there to maintain 
law and order. But he is soon instructed 
differently hy the old timer, whn is in the 
business lo ninkc profits, not In catch thieves. 
The first part nf Ihe movie . nil anarchic satire of 


(iuitcnhcig. who is certainly i unable of mmc. 
looks mighty minim fur table in this mess. 

REMO WILLIAMS: TIIE ADVENTURE BE- 
GINS - A vulgar New York cop becomes a 
super -age lit after being carefully trained for his 
new task by an iincicul Korean, a muster al 
Simiiiju, ihe deadly art nt combat ih.il puts 
kurig HI. karate, judo and till the rest i«t vJurm.-. 
A parody of the genre, it is pocked with 
absurdities lo such mi extent that il Kci'niis 


ihe Frerirb /lennl system, is much iHMlcr than 
ihc second, in wliicn the plot gels tangled in ils 
own wehs nml has a decided tendency towards 
the minnllin. Philippe Noiret is simply brilliant 
as the profiteering lawman with u soft spot for 
hurscracing. and director Claude Zuli is lucky 
tn gel such a master for the part. 

THE ROCKY IIORROK PICTURE SHOW - 
An outrageous assemblage of the must 
slcreolvpcii sci-fi films. Marvel comics, Frank- 
ie Avalon movies mid rock and mil <4 every 
vintage, this is also one of the weirdest . funniest 
mid sexiest films in bless our shores in .i long 
lime. 

RUNAWAY TRAIN - Two escaped convicts 
board a drive*! less train racing (iinok on its way 
In nowhere, in n tense and uvTl-acterl thriller hy 
Auiericun-biised. Russian director Andrei 
Konehidovsky. There may be significant poli- 
tical allusions to prison states.. md philosophic- 
ul ones, concerning man's nliligniii m in struggle 
against his rule tn the very last, luit Ihc* action is 
the tiling. Jolm Volgin mul L-tk Rot" rts wcic 
In .ih n'liniii.iled for AcMtleiny Awards, and 
ipiite rightly so. 

SHOAH -A iiiliijlicexperieiiec hi the anti ids ill 
our cvnlurv. a brilli.niilv conceived, deeply 


dislutbing and profoundly .if feeling main mol h 
work, which takes the 1 InWnnst uni >if llie 
history bunks and rlmps it riuht in our Ians. In 
nine and a half hour, of interviews, c Tiiude 
[ aiiziiiiiiin fill's in nil the details which traio- 


li'im Ilu ni'.-. Ii. nu in een-'iide linili an 
;il<\liaet idc.i tc* liniiilii i,.iliH and at ifies.iillc 
mile >>lk r . .< <ic-|i iinng ini.i|-e •■! (lie world 
which could con,-'. i-.c h m> ih- •lonelily and 
Liuild iS'-s cm Injjij.' v.iiIjuiii lea i mug aiiyitiiug 
out of n. Nu hiini.iji 'being can 

ofhml In in r-s tin-- c-sm isli.il li"ini 

SPIFFS 1.1KI. I-S - I wo bn ni 1>! mg agents stip- 

S insetl In be decoys ill a iTA plol to gel at 
(ussiini missile •: in Asia, liuallv li-ive to curry 
"ill ihe mission iln.iuvTws All of this is fine 
stuff for mini her cri/v comedy hv Jnbii Lundis. 
ortec again explnitnig (In Siitim'liii A’/^/rt l ire 
crew, in this instance I Liu Ayckroyil mid Clit-vy 
t'hiise. As usual in Lundis pictures, rampant 
anarchy includes llal jokes, but last delivery 
saves i he dav. There are so many g igs, coming 
so quickly, t bore's liillc time in complain. 

THREE MEN AND A CRADl.l- -Three con- 
firmed bachelor sure presented with n baby girt, 
fathered by one of the m. and have i (nope with 
Ihe unexpected burden, while (lie mother is 
uway maxing u living us u fashion model in 
America. A French comedy, which heal all (he 
American blockbusters ul (he box office, this is 
a cute piece hy director Coline Scrrcau. who 
lakes an amused look at the wav men. who 
think of Ihe m :e Ives us macho, would handle 
chores thought in l>c “wunian's wuik." Michel 
Bnujcnuh.ns the curly-headed designer, who is 
the first lo full in love with the new member of 
the family, is the best of llie cost. 

TURTLE DIARY- An iLssisnml bookseller and 
un aullior of children's luuiks make up their 
minds to free the turtles from their uuifmcniviiJ 
in nn uquarium tank iind set them free in (he 
Aliunde. Purl romantic- comedy, part caper, 
possibly intended u.% social sniirc. 1ml pretty 
pedestrian on ull levels, in spite of the fact that 
Harold [’inter wrote Ihc script and Glenda 
Jackson joins forces with Den Kingsley to 
liberate the c-nsbieed turtles. 


YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN - Mel Drunks' 
(Hliiziiif! Stitl illti) parody of the liorrnr films of 
the Thirties has some % cry funny momc-ntx and 
clever mh|ul nr cs. l:\eiTlcnl perforinmicc from 
I'elcr Uovlc as the Monster, and Gene Wilder 
does wry well as Fiedenck Irunkcnstcin. 
grandson or Ihc iiifaiiKuis Huron Victor. 

YOUNG III. OOD- 'litis one is Jf.«r*jri> n ice. ihc* 
xtnry of a lurm boy whu wants to 1 h ii hockey 
slur in the l 'Highest league in the wot l«l. As 
young and innocent -is he is. lie Ivhevex uilc-ui 
is c-innigli, Iml lie s«" in learns that unless one 
punches lus opponent as hurd ns he hit Ihe- 
puck, ilieiv is no liKnre m this spirt. Predict- 
tible. nnivc an. I amateurish, it suns Hub Lowe 
who is loo soli and good-looking hi be taken 
seriously, p.irti.-nl.irly since direcTor 1‘cier 
M-irklv is as intc’icxiecT in his behind as Ik- is in 
lux Thespian i.iluii-. 


Snme of (he llluni listed lire reMrlctcd to udnli 
audiences. 1'lcasc clirek wllli thi'Cliwnio. 


ULY TeT 744238 

5lli week 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Fri. Uln.m. 

Shi. 7:15.9:311 
Weekdays 5. 7: 15. 9;30 

OASIS Tel. 739592 

BODY HEAT 

Fri. Ul. p.m. 

Sui. nnd weekday" 7:30, 9:4(1 


\l.721720 

„ 4lh week 

housecommittee 

RIVALRY 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15,9:30 


I BlIIaQirrETM Y! fcLi cT^l 


THE COLOR 
PURPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 6, 9 

DUMBO 

Fri., Sat., Sun. 1 1 a.m. 


Fri, 10 p.m.; Sat. and weekdays 7:30, 
9:40 

CARE BEARS 

Fri., Sat. 11 n.m. 

Sun. 11,3 
Mon.-Thur. 5 


FRJDAY, AUGUST 29, 1986 


KAV-GAN 3 

Aril week 

AGNES OF 
GOD 

l-'ri. Id p.m. 

Shi . and weekday* 7:30, 9:45 

KARATEKID II 

Fri. .Sni.. Sun. 1 1 n.m. 


DUMBO 

Weekday* 5 


RAV-GAN4 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. lOp.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 9:45 

EUROPEAN 

VACATION 

Sat. 7:30; weekdays 5, 7:30 


BLACK 

CAULDRON 

Fri., Sal., Sun. II a.m. 


IIKCIIAL Tel. 81505 

2nd week 

RUNAWAY TRAIN 

Sui. 7:30.9:3(1 

Sim., Mj.n.Tui*.. Thur. 7:30,9.30 

SWAN LAKE 

Sun, Mon., Tue., Thur. 5 

NEWTIFliRET Td. 87300 

AFTER HOURS 

Sul. and weekdays 7:30, 9:30 


POLICE 
ACADEMY III 

Weekdays 4:30 




THE AUDITORIUM 

Sai.,Sun.,Mon.,Tucs., 
Thur. 7:15.9:30 

LES RIPOUX 


I GIVATAYIM I 


HADAR Tel. 719002 

PRETTY 
IN PINK 

Sal. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:30 


; not , on 



KAMA! 

| PETAHTIKVA 

ARMON HAMEHUDASH 


HASH AUON 

<LG. HECHAL J 

Tel, 917374 


CREATOR 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Sal. nnd weekdays 7:30. 
9:30 

Sal. 11:30 p.m.:MNKFLOYD- 
tlieWALL 

Thur. 11:30 p.m.: TIIE WORLD 
ACCORDING TO HARP 


MIGDAL Td. 841839 

2udweek 

DOWN AND OUT 
IN BEVERLY HILLS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sbi. and weekdays 7:30, 9:40 



THE EMPIRE 
STRIKES BACK 

Fri. 1 1 u.m., Sal. II a.m. 
Sun. 11.4:30 
Wed., Thur. 4:30 


REMO 

Fri. 9:30 p.m.; Sat. end 
weekdays? 


BIRDY 

Fri. 11:45 p.m.; Sat. and 
weekdays 9:30 


MONTY PYTHON - TIIE 
MEANING OF UFE 
Thur. 1 2 midnight 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

OUT OF 
AFRICA 

Sat. 6:15.9:15 
Weekdays 6. 9 



DAVID Tel. 540768 

THE MONEY PIT 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:15, 9:3U 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


F.X. 

l-ri. Hip m. 

Sal. 7:30.0; 311 
Weekdays 5.7:30,9:30 

G.G. HECI4AL2 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. 10p.m., Sat. 7:30,9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:3(1, 9:30 


HECHAL 3 

2nd week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY II 

Fri. 10 p.m. 


Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:3(1 


August 29 - .September 5 


Fri. 14:30 Year of Ihc Dragon, Dir. ciuude AMmu-Lwh (small hall); 
Michael Cimi no 21:30 Hammett, Dir. Wlm Wen- 

Sal. 20:00 Ragtime, Dir. Milos For- rs 
man; 22:00 ttembedko. Dir. Costas Wc j. *]„, 0 r Wooden Clogs, 
Ferris Dir. En nano Olmi; 1 9:UU Order. 

Sun. 20:00 Pounjuol Israel, Dir. Dir _ r’liti Drcvcr (small hull); 


J , - Die. Curl Drcycr (small hull); 

Claude Langmann 21 :(10 The Epic that Never, Dir. 

Mon. 19:00 An Nam de Tom les mu Dunralf (small halli: 22:00 
Miens, Dir. Robert Enrico; WiCM lUroshima Mon Amour, Dir. 
Mutiny on the Bounty with Clark Alain R csna h 
Gable, Charles Laughton (small 

hall); 21:30 Murder, Dlr. Alfred Thur. 19:0(1 Pygmalion, Dir. 
Hitchcock (small hull); 21:30 Anthony Asquith, Leslie I low-aid 


Ordc-t, Dlr. Carl Dreycr 


19:00 Short Films Produced by 


Tue. Hi:00 20,000 leagues Under Samy Hal ton (small hall); 21:15 
the See with Kirk Douglas. James JdJot, Dir. Alum Kurosawa 


Mnson; 19:00 Teonuua, Dir. Pier 
Paolo PusQlini; 19:00 Yolanda and 
Ihc Thief, Dir. Vincent Minnelli, 


(small hall); 21:30 Hummed, Dir. 
Wi in Wenders; 24:0(1 The Colton 
Club, Dlr. Francis I-ord Coppola 


with Fred Astaire (umdll hall)! F [‘- A Nos Amours, Dir. 

21:00 I* Dfable bu Corps, Dir. M«un« Piulnt * 

Wolfsnn Garden - Dcrech He* run, JERUSALEM - Tel. 715398 
=y — — — r — - ... u" : 1 ■ — i-. c 
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G/7 Shri/wwi, Jerusalem Theatre, Tuesday. 


(Karen Benzian) 


DANCE 


Jerusalem 

HAPI'Y TANGO - AigL-minian company nf 
-■* unnccri, singe is and musicians, in ilu. 1 
Ijiwo iMiliimn (Jerusalem 1 liualre, Sunday 
ill f anil 9 [> m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

CINDERELLA - FuHy-slajjed pmdncii.ni by 
Ilu - Israel Uiilkl t hnrengruphy: Herlhii 
^umptikkj-; Music: Sergei ht Antov. (I luhi- 
man. Koviim. tomorrow nt in m. , Simd.iv .it 
5 p.m.) 

" Scc Junisulciii. (Mann 
Audi tmi uni. Thursd-iy ulQp.m.) 


CWDRRg a M - See Tel Aviv. (Nairn 
incnlre. Iliunday ul 8 : 3 Hp.ni.) 

‘'^ i ° ri L “ Moshc Efraiis 

gmun of dcdi und hearing dancers prc&cnK 
Drafts. (Haifa Theatre, Tuesday at g-Jf) 
p.m.) 


Olliers 

HAPPY TANGO - See Jerusalem. (T/e- 
nmcli. tomorrow al « p m.; Caesarea, 
Amphilhcalrc, Tuesday .11 •) p.m.; Ein 
I iashiifel. Me jii Ido Mall, Wednesday ill *) 


MUSIC 


All programmes slarl at 8rJ0 p.m. unless 
nfherwl.se staled. 

Jerusalem 

DEUTSCHF. JUNGE PHlUIARMONIIi/ 
HTie i i'unp German Philharmonic)- Guests 
cjr Ihc Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra. Cun- 
diHjtor Gary Bcnini. Soloist Gil Shaham. 
siohn. Works by Karl Hartmann. Max 
Bruch. Berlioz. (Jerusalem Thcnire. Henry 
C town C onccrl Hall. Tuesday) 

MARTFELD QUARTET - Works by Mo- 
zart. Grieg and others. (Tichn House. 1 Thurs- 
day ai9p.m.) 


Ted Cooper appears a t the Harmony House, Jerusalem, Thursday. 
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All prndiirlinns nrr in 1 Ic-hri-ii unless ntlur- 
whe .lull'd. 

Jerusalem 

MAMI.I.l 1 - Ity Sli.d.es|iear<; 1're‘uilol liy 
Ihe Oxford I'lajhmise 1 1 •ni|ui]y dl I ' llplri n<l 
(ill Luvlr.li) (jcfirsuti-ni I hi-.ilii. Wcdiics- 
d.iv. 'I lnirsiJay.il K..HI p.m | 

KUZANTK RETURNS FROM THE II AT- 
N.bllLLll - Hy Angelo itenleii. Khan 
Tlic.ilre prinliicli'in A comedy .ilmiu w.u. 
(Klmn. Wednesday. Tliursdnv al K:.3tl p.m. j 

Tel Aviv area 

ALL MV SONS EXCEPI' NAOMI nr THE 
SHORES OKSWITZKRI.ANU-Heii Leissin 

[ oxltietinn. A satire on bmcli ssx-R-ly. (Hut 
eissin, 10 morrow al X;JUp.m.) 

BLACK WAS THE NIGHT - Pr.idiiivd by 
the Nissan Netiv Acting Studio. A mosaic of 
moments of melodrnniu. (licit Lcissjn. 
lonighi at 9 p.m., Monday through Thurs- 
day at B:3U p.m.) 

BRECHT- WFII.I. EVENING - Sung by Adi 
Etzion (in Hebrew. English and German). 

I Beil Leissin, Upper Cellar. Wednesday at 9 
P-ni-l 

COUNTDOWN - Hy Ychnshua Sobol. Ab- 
out Uic hitler decline or a couple's rela- 
tionship. (T/avi.i. tomorrow, Tuesday 
through Thursday nt *J p.m. ) 

HOW TO BF.A JEWISH MOTHER IN TEN 
LESSONS - Comedy hy Dan Greenberg, 
luyal 1 heal re production. (Neve Zedcfe, 
tonight 111 HJ p.m.) 

I’M NOT RAPAPORT - Cameri Theatre 

C roduciion. (Cameri. tomorrow at p.m 
unday at -S:JU p.m.) 

JOSHUA'S TRIANGLE - A man on his 
ciealh-hed decides 10 return to life. (Old 
Jaffa. Masimiah, tonight m 10 p.m.) 

I..S. DIONYSOS - Nusimiuti produclinn. 
One man's journey to self-awareness. (Old 
Jaffa, llasimtah. tomorrow at V:.K1 p.m. ) 

ON IIIS FACE - Hy Yonaihnn Gcffcn. 
hongs, ntonulogULS. improvi/atinns - about 
confessions at bon. (Beit Hehayal, tomorrow 
at 9 p.m. 

TO BETRAY OR NOT TO BETRAY? - 
™ jhentre production. Comedy about 
married life. (Ramm Gan. Ordca, tuninlit at 
10 p.m.) 

UNCLE VANYA - Hy Chekhov. Hnbimah 
l heal re production. About courage and 
hope. (Hnbimah, Mcskin, tomormw at 9 
p.m.. Sunday through Tuesday at 8:30 p.m.) 

Haifa 

TO BETRAY OR NOT TO BETRAY? - See 
1 - A. (Haifa Auditorium, tomorrow at 9 
P-m.) 
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Rabbi Shlomo Carlcbach, Pargod , Jerusalem. Monday. (Mike Goldberg) 

ENTERTAINMENT 


Jerusnlem 


FOR CHILDREN 

Jerusalem 

IN THE SHADOW OF PALM TREKS - By 
Ihc Tram Theatre. (Liberty Bell Garden. 
Amphitheatre, Tuesday at 5 p.m.) 

AN ORDINARY DAY - By the Train 
Theatre. (Liberty Bell Garden. 
Amphilhcalrc, Sunday at 5 p.m.) 

PICTURE BOOKS, PUPPETS AND SONGS 

7i»i cs i' 6 (,n En S lish >- (Israel Museum. 
Wednesday at 4 p.m.) 

SILLY GOOSE - By the Window Puppet 
Thernrc. A fable. (Train Theatre, today at 3 
p.m.. tomorrow al II a.m..noon) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - For ages 4-6. 
(Iwacl Museum, Tuesday at 4 p.m.) 

THE TRAVELLING ORGAN ~ Theatre. 
fTralu Theatre Plaza. Thursday al 5 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

CELEBRATION OK STORIES - (Beit Lcfs- 
sm, tomorrow al 11:30a.m..) 1 

9°“5 N . I,A IR - % the Train Theatre, 
story 01 a hoy who wants to marry the king's 
daughter. (Hayarkon Park, tomorrow al II 
a.m.) 

T1IE KING SLIPPED OFF TO SLEEP - 
Mirncal comedy. (Neve Zcdyk.toinorrow at 
jMiip.m.) • . . - 1 

” Ehlcrialnmeni 
fro(n the TV scries. (Old Jaffa/ Hasimtah,' 
lomorrowntlLa.m.) ■ 


ADVENTURES IN JAZZ- With well-known 
musicians. (Pur-god, today at |;30 n m 
Wednesday at 9:30 p.m.) 

as TAR SHAMIR - SingL-r-gnitarisi. (Par- 
god, TJiursday u( 9:3fjp.m. ) 

AN EVENING OK BLUES - Ted Gmht. 
guitar, narnronicn, songs. (Iliirnmny Ilnuse, 
17 rocl Salomon, Thursday at 9:3l) p.in.) 

AN F.VENING OF POETRY READING - 
with Gnbncla Elisha. Esther Elineer. 
Moshe Zinger. Musical accnnipnnimcnt by 
Abraham Spcktor. (Harmony House Sun- 
day nt 8:30p.m.) 

GUITAR CONCERT - Oscur Shcr plays 
American music, ja/z. plus own nnn- 
posllinns. (Hurmuny Ilnuse, Tuesday at y 
p.m.) 

HABRE1RA IIATIV'IT - Select inn ill their 
new songs. (Pnrgtid, ImikxnKV at 9:3U p.rn.) 

d."»!54 L n *m'|' Sr,,Cl1 n,Ck - (|,, ' rS " J ' 

MUSICAL MELAVK MAI.KA - lire L)|- 
uspum Ycshlvu Band. (Motim Zion CVnlrv 
tomorrow at 9:31) p.m.) 

MUSICAL MELAVK MAI.KA -(!««! Ce.h 

•rc, HJ Straus, tomorrow nl 9:45 p.m.) 

RABBISHIOMO C'ARLEHACII - Hm«idic 
songs. (Pargod, Monday at 9:30 p.m.) 

°Z- C,,1LD H0OD - Duriu Fisher 
sings Hnssidic songs, songs In English. Heb- 
rew and Yiddish, cantorial pieces and more. 
(Jerusalem Theatre. Rebecca Crown Au- 
ditorium, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 

Hanmi Laszlo 

skl,a aDd K £ n 8 s - (Jerusalem 
Theatre, tomorrow al 9;3t) p.m.) 

Tel Aviv urea 

BALDI OLIER QUARTET - Spanish and 
gypsy music. (Beit Leissin, Upper Cellar, 
tonight, tomorrow al 9 p.m. ) 

2J5 ?PL°r SH0LEM ALEICIIEM - 

Slones by the famous Yiddish writer, per- 

SSflSolSJ- •"!*-“ H ” ,ei ' *&■ 

fM. 1 SMIMRSON AND Ills BAND - 
(Old Jaffa, El Hamnm, tonight at 9:45 p.m'.. 
uU 1 i 39 .n 1.) 1 


JAZZ - From the Other Side group. (OU ' 
biffa. I liisiriilali. tnniglil :il miJnlglit) 

JAZZ - ( lis-iicul slyle. (]);m Hotel, tomnf- 
row JlK:«)p.m ) 

JAZZ EVENING - (Utile l /iivta, lliursdoy 
al IU.-4.S p.m.) 

LIKE A GYPSY- Willi Yignl Huilum and his 
group. (T/dvla, Inniglil . 11 9 : Mi p.m.) 

MA'I I’I CASPI AND TIIK PARVARIM - 
Sungs Troiii South Americj. (Old Jaffa, El 
llaimmi. fomorrow at lll:ll(> p.m.) 

SI IIEIMAN AND FRIENDS - Kock'n soul. 
(Hell I eissin, lipper Cellar, tonight at 11:30 
p.m. I 

SILK ROAD- Yeluiilil ILiviiz solo. (Tziivw,, 
tonight at midiiiglil) 

SPECIAL EVENING WITH YAKEA YAR- 
KONI - GUI anil new Mings, stories, phis 
guest artists. (Ilii'nrel/ Museum, tomorrow 

at 9:jnp.m.) 

STARS IN THE CELLAR - l-anious LsnieU 
singeis sing 1 heir own songs, pins songs <« 
l:ri:lz Y Israel. (Hell leissin, Upper Cellar. 
Monday al 9.1X1 p.m. ) 

UPPER JAZZ CKI.I.AII - (Beil Leissin. 
Upper ( Vllur, Suailiiy -it 9:311 p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT KALE - Sec Jom; 
snlein. (IWit Halmyal. Wednesday at 9:00 
p.m.. ( 'nmvri. Iliursduy ut 9 p.m ) 


WITH A STRAIGHT FACE - Sec Jeru- 
salem. (Slinvit, tonight al IOp. 111 .) 


RESTLESS NIGHT - Shlomo Artzi's new 
programme of songs. (Cacsnrcni 
Amphitheatre, lomortow at 9 p.m. ) 


For last minute changes, and lo check If 
programmes uro Tor subscribers only, pi** 
contact box omcc. 


Material for publication must be at The 
Jerusalem Past offices In Jerusalem (In 
writing) on Hie Sunday morning of the 
of publication. 
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September 4, 1942: Von Bock's great South Russian offensive got to the suburbs of Stalingrad, but 
all attempts to storm the city's defences failed. Nazi reserves were thrown in without check. 


WHO'S FOR IT THIS TIMH? 

April 28, 1942: German defeats in Russia produced consternation in Berlin. Hitler asked the 
Reichstag 'for an explicit endorsement that I possess the right to compel everyone to fulfil his duty.' 


others as Low saw them. 

Low did not succeed in arousing 
all his countrymen until war broke 
out, but he did succeed in incensing 
Hitler. The Nazis asked sympathetic 
British Foreign Office officials to put 
a damper on Beaverbrook and Low, 
who were deemed to be affecting 
peace chances. A few weeks later, 
the Germans invaded Polnnd. 

As Michael Foot MP writes in his 
introduction to a new re-issue of 
Low's own 1949 presentation of his 
cartoons, Years of Wrath 1932-45 
(London, Gollancz, 325 pp. £5.95): 
“If such foresight was available to a 
cartoonist, should it not have been 
possible to avoid altogether the 
Second World War and its horrors?*’ 

One wonders if cartoonists would 
be any better at running a country 
than politicians are at drawing poli- 


tical cartoons. But it is doubtful if 
even the opposite of an appeasement 
policy would have contained Nazi 
ambitions. Looking back, one can 
say (hut such a policy paradoxically 
might have preserved the Third 
Reich until it was really strong 
enough to take on the whole world. 

Not even this hindsight does any- 
thing to improve the image of the 
awful Stanley Baldwin, Neville 
Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and Sir 
Samuel lloare. Low saw these 
wretched men for what they were, 
before most others. Their supporters 
were summed up in his “Colonel 
Blimp.” He also noticed what Laval 
and Franco were up to long before 
Churchill. 

Low ttlso saw what Britain and 
Germany, each in its own way, 
had in store for the Jews. In a 1937 


cartoon entitled “Standing Room 
Only,” he depicted Ormsby-Gore 
drawing a tiny circle in the sand 
around the feet of u Jew standing on 
the shores of Palestine, in which whs 
placed a little sign reading “Jewish 
National Home. Right after the fall 
of Poland he was drawing, with ex- 
traordinary imaginative insight", im- 
ages of Jews slacked like cordwood 
for transportation to Lublin in 
freight curs. 

Every Low cartoon was also a 
complete picture in the painting 
sense, a masterpiece of composition. 
This lent weight to his opinions. But 
it was his vignettes of the Nazis and 
their collaborators which riveted his 
audiences. They oozed venality, du- 
plicity, fanaticism or a self-serving 
smarminess. Low Was also the first to 
point out the fascists’ theatricality 


(latched onto later by Charlie Cha- 
plin) and love of uniforms; he caught 
each sartorial detail with remarkable 
accuracy. 

Low was particularly unkind to 
the Japanese, whom he infuriated by 
rendering them as midgets. He at 
times also pilloried Stalin and, early 
on, caught Anthony Eden's essen- 
tially foppish weakness. One of his 
most remarkable likenesses was the 
jolty, positive Roosevelt, who re- 
mained glowingly healthy in his enr- 
toonseven while he was dying. 

For Low could also inspire, not 
just puncture. I will never forget 
how, in the gloom following the fall 
of France, we were all moved by his 
June 18, 1940 cartoon of a British 
Tommy standing on the coast of 
England, a .303 Enfield rifle in his 
right hand, his left fist raised nt the 


oncoming bombers. The unforgett- 
able title: “Very well, alone.” 

Low’s work was syndicated in over 
200 newspapers and magazines. He 
was particularly popular in America. 
Ho became a professional cartoonist 
in his teens, starting on the New 
Zealand Spectator. From 1911 he 
was employed in Australia by the 
Bulletin, along with a dozen other 
famous cartoonists and illustrators. 
He joined the London Star in 1919 
and was coaxed by Beaverbrook to 
the Evening Standard in 1927, where 
he stayed until 1949, -at a huge salary. 
After a few years on the Daily 
Herald he spent the rest of his life 
with the Manchester Guardian. He 
was knighted in 1962 and died a year 
later, one of the . most influential 
cartoonists of all time, his reputation 
made in those daysof wrath. □ 


IN OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


■I'VE SETTLED THE FATE OF JEWS - AND OF GERMANS" 


July 10, 1942: At, hoi, ah Hiller's rrluham with hi, mmling* and puppe, rulm were said to be good. December 14, 1942: Daails of the Nazis' organized methods of mass atemtimtiottofJcws in 
Its complained of, he lack of appreciation of his high motives among the conquered peoples. Poland by shooting, poison gas and eieclrocutton revealed appalfmg deptlts of cold brutaltty. 
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The Jewish counter-culture which developed in America in the 
Sixties has been transformed into organized-but informal- 
networks that give like-minded persons a feeling of purpose and 
belonging. Charles Hoffman reports. 



AMID THE social and political tur- 
moil surging through (he United 
States in the 1960s, a rebellion of 
“‘nice Jewish boys and girls*' began 
tu shajte up the Jewish cotnmunily 
well. This movement, like its general 
counterpart, was sparked by the 
idealism, energy and arrogance oF 
youth -supported and egged on by a 
few older intellectuals. 

. This stirring, called at times the 
Jewish counter-culture” or (he 
movement for Jewish renewal " 
sought alternatives to what was re- 
garded as the sterility and Spiritual 
emptiness suburban synagogue 

^*.?^ e . same rime, it endorsed a 
reeled !ca Hon to Jewish learning as a 
chief value and activity in the com- 
munity and more effort to. a waken 
interest in Jewish affair? -among 
those alienated from the ptevailirie 
organizational forms. For some it 

• Je ,^hjy-rooted commitment 
^radical social and political causes. 

. The movement put the accent on 
creativity t participation , spontaneity 
and commpmeut- qualities which it 
considered sorely lacking id the cop- 

• veutioiial forms nf It S 


U.S., each representing a facet of 
the movement for Jewish renewal. 

One of these was a regional insti- 
tute sponsored by the National 
Hayura Committee; another was a 
national conference run by the 
Radius Institute for those working in 
outreach’ to unaffiliated or inter- 
married Jews; and the third was the 
annua! gathering of the Coalition for 
Alternatives in Jewish Education. 

(The facet of Jewish renewal not 
represented here is the commitment 
to radical social and political action 


Currents 

of change 


• . » -v ■•'yn.'MRiu uiccun- 
v^ona! forms of U.S, Jewish life, ; 

^ 1 J , W ert '*> thi! retjilliQrf, 


backgrounds? Did it survive? Was it 
by the Jewish : establish- 
' Did ^ Withdraw into its own 
nartowsplipro ijssoifte radical mbve- 
■ meats from thnt m> r inri jiji uj 


da and in the new journal Tikkun .) . 

' Nea t!y 2.500 people from all over 
the country took part in these three 
gatherings. They were sponsored by. 
natiohal organizations headed for 
the most part by people who had 
been active in the renewal move- 
ment since the “60s, This in. itself 
indicates that the movement is alive, 
and it also appears to be doing Well . 
1 1 has influenced the wider comrmih- 
ity while holding fast to some of its 
original spirit and principles. : 

THREE conferences were tljfc 
, cldsest thing to a time-machiiie that! 
exnetil ■ ever 1 tn Ritwri^nPA 1 . ti.». 


' resurgence *oi 

^ “fr®**®* In- , 
’ - > .Asond who had a small pan m this 

k - Jhntply into focus last summel when 
r jy n<ie d ]hrqe;cbhference^M the 


“.lv r : v ana 

Jhmgs J had not done since the ’60s, ' 
The gatherings also had a familiar 
W e . nce 9^;infprmaliiy f minimal 
creature pomforts. good fellowship 

2 S a Simulating iriteltectiiai and 
relisous atmosphere ■' , j - , 

The conference .for members of 


meet ;regu|hrly for iprayer! 

held, at an unlikely location 
' Lutheran college ih a Chicago neigh-' 


bpurhood that once had a strong 
Scandinavian cast. The college 
offered cheap dormitory-style 
accommodations and was willing to 
let one of its kitchens "convert" for a 
week to kosher-vegetarian. 

The participants came to “learn 
how to do Jewish things," ranging 
from prayer and Hebrew calligraphy 
to studying Midrash and hearing a 
talk on the peace movement in 
Israel. One old-timer described the 
havura institutes as a combination of 
summer cainp, college Hillel and 

professional conference." 

Havurot sprang up in the late ’60s 
and early 70s as an alternative to 
conventional synagogue iife. They 
pioneered a brand of “do-it- 
yourselF’ Judaism that rejected the 
vicanous, impersonal religious ex- 
penence put on as a “show” by the 
paid professionals, the rabbi and 
cmntor. Instead, they sought authen- 
ticity and Community in their reli- 

g raus experiences which they bc- 
eved .could not be found in the 
typical, mega-congregation of: the 
wealthy Jewish suburbs - which 

SnH ? nKf a ?r here be *wpen 500 
and 2,000 families as members. . 

\ ' original havurot were 'also 

animated by the contemporary 
American striving for the freedom to 
^hhpe.pitd experiment with various 
lifestyles, in this? case rellgiou^life- 
styles.-r ,;j "... 

Jhey ^-ere turned off bfth^prctliT 
tiousness and stuffiness of many con-' 

S nal rabbis. Indeed, as , I Was 

»rr»d|calspf,lh7;^§ 

“»^~V^eJ{cept,for certain spuria i 


figures or “Jewish gurus.” 

Havurot, ranging in size from a 
half a dozen to several dozen fami- 
lies, organize their own religious 
services and shape their own 
celebrations of holidays and “life- 
cycle" events. 

Membere who arc more knowledge- 
able take the lead in organizing reli- 
gious activities, but the hnvuraTs run 
as a form of participatory democra- 
cy. Members with rabbinic training 
do not claim any special status, and 
they usually are not given nny. 

™E ATMOSPHERE in the 
fcww? CHn be described as 
liberal traditional," with all the 
OTntradmnons that this implies. The 
traditional element is provided by 
extensive use of Hebrew, but this is 

Z P H me " tCd hy an hectic, in* 
2? T- mcor P orat ™ of rituals 
from various sources. They are hieh- 
. y tolerant of ritual diversity, except 
on °ne point: the movement firmly 

fofwofepn 6 Prin .i ip,p 0f e< J ual sta ^s 
for women in all areas of religious 

, Today thei;e are an estimated 300 

te r £ ° f ? ,s , type across the U.S. 
Pgl bjve beebme essential Ijnk 

fnr^' JewisH immunity 

X^ose who Would otherwise be ' 
■alienafed froip conventional reli-' 

,u their a PP eal *s clearly 
SSI h° v5f e .secking jrUensivC 
j^aland.relirious experiences out- 
H.^ide the framework of Orthodoxy. 

become an = 

.acceptable alternative tor regular 
life,; theyhave. aisolieen 
adapted , to ^erve thd riee^ of: con- ’ ' 

set dp havurot a s scmi^atito^omous 


“nils within the larger congregation. 
The members of this type of 
“domesticated" havura are of all 
ages and social backgrounds and 
have little connection with the con- 
cerns of the Jewish “youth rebel- 
lion” of the ’Mis. 

Members of havurot within con- . 
gregations meet on their own for 
study and nraver. hut also attend 


study and prayer, hut also attend 
activities with the wider congrega- 
tion. While havurot have weakened 
some congregations by introducing 
cliquish nr elitist tendencies, on the 
whole they have strengthened the 
sense of community In what other- . 
wise would have he on a large, imper- 
sonal organization. 

These havurot can provide the 
emotional support of nn “extended 
family" for their members -many of 
whom may live far nwny from their 
relatives - nnd bring them closer to 
Judaism in ways thnt conventional 
activities could not. 

Another sign thnt havurot have 
become accepted is tha National ; 
Havura Committee (NHC), set up In . 
1979 os a coordinating body for 
havurot of both types around the 
country. The -NHC, based in Now 
York, puts out a newsletter and t : : 
journal. New Traditions , that serve 
as forums for exchanging ideas era , 
information about havurpt and for 
exploring the larger issues of Jewish 
renewal. The NHC has organized H . 
summer institutes. ’ ■ 


THE GENERATION ; of young •. 
Jewish activists that launched the , . 
movement; for Jewish renewal were. ; 

hij^ly .ambivident. about their own • 'B; 

.ties to Jewish life. They were deeply 
cqmm jtted , to. “betng Jewish’* ^na ■ 

w^re concerned by J he vast numbers ; 


of Jewish youth who showed no 
interest in Jewish life. Hut they also 
had questions and reservations ab- 
out traditional Judaism and weic 
highly critical of mainstream Jewish 
organizations. 

Thus it was natural for many of 
them to engage in what came to he 
known us "outreach" to the imaffili- 
ated. But this effort was not without 
its contradictions. 

For example, bow could these 
activists encourage the unaffiliated 
to become more involved in Jewish 
life, while they believed that Jewish 
organizations themselves were one 
of the prime factors in turiiing-orf 
young people? And what sort of 
ultimate truths could they offer ab- 
out God and Jewish destiny, assailed 
as they were with their own doubts? 

What developed over the yeais 
from this quandary can be described 
as “institutionalized ambivalence." 
This was plainly evident at the 
national workshop for Jewish out- 
reach workers - Hi lie l rabhis. educa- 
tors, community centre staff and 
others - held at a rustic conference 
centre north of New York, anil spon- 
sored by the Radius Institute. 

With ambivalence such a domi- 
nant theme of the conference, it 
should be clear that the religious 
orientations represented there did 
not include the right-wing Ortho- 
dox, even though they had been 
invited. With one exception, this 
get-together included only those to 
thelettofLubavitch. 

The need for such outreach efforts 
was made clear. The largest “de- 
nomination” among American Jews 
today is the unaffi tinted, who com- 
prise well over half the population, 
according to data presented at the 
conference. The extent of unaffilia- 
tion among the younger generation 
is even greater. The trend since the 
'60s lias been thnt organized Jewish 
life has less and less meaning for a 
growing number of Jews, Prof. Egoii 
Mayer, a sociologist, concluded. 

Part of the problem lies with the 
nature of mainstream Jewish orga- 
nizations themselves, which arc 
highly self-centred and absorbed in 
their own routines and members' 
concerns, participants said. Instead 
of making the outsider feel at home, 
they often make him feel more of a 
stranger. 

For someone groping for some 
attachment to religious life, for ex- 
ample, visiting a synagogue can he 
traumatic. A person may conic awny 
feeling incompetent, faced with his 
own ignorance of Judaism and lack 
of familiarity with the ritual. 
Attempts to seek giiidnnce from 
many congregational rabbis may 
only intensify a person’s feelings of 
inadequacy and alienation, accord- 
ing to participants. 

Most of tne solutions offered at 
the conference reinforced the rejec- 
tion of conventional authority that 
has marked the Jewish renewal 
movement since its inception. 

For example, it was stressed that 
outreach activities to young Jews, 
who are on the whole well-educated 
and professionally competent, must 
proylde a. “safe setting” in which 


they can feel welcome , express their 

■ 1 M 0I ! ance : an <l ambivalence about 
. Judaism without feeling embarras- 

p, ai >d can experiment with the 
• S? e °f observance that “Fits their 
lifestyle,” : : . 

" Havurot of both types, it was 
■ : can offer comfortable settings 
■ '■ ° r those who . seek, a tentative, ex- 
i ^b nne orion with Jewish 

■/ •'^ Thosb -whd work with intermafr 

■ tied jCOuples wahting to strengthen 
■' ... J“ 0 ! r connection with Judaism also 
:'? ,:pespaired, bf getting sensitive, rtbn- 


to speak to them and answer their 
questions," was a refrain heard re- 
peatedly. 

Since the resurgence of Ortho- 
doxy in America over the past 15 
years, many people see outreach to 
tlie unaffiliated as symbolized by 
Lubavilclier Hassidim and other 
ultra-Onliodox types who seem to 
have all the answers. 

But the outreach workers, in- 
spired by (he questioning spirit of the 
Jewish counter-culture, admit that 
they don't have all the answers. 

"You can't just get your hooks 
into people - you have to give them 
choices about how they can live their 
lives as Jews,” was how one speaker 
put it. 

"But, there is a little Lubavitch in 
all of us," countered another. “We 
work with people who don't know 
and don't care. I ask them: ‘What do 
you want?’ I want what is best for 
that person, which includes an 
awareness of Jewish options. 

“But all tilings being equal, I be- 
lieve that they are better off being 
Jewish and being observant. Juda- 
ism is not just another form of ther- 
apy. If it were, then why not offer 
Zen as a solution for someone you 
are counselling?" 

Most of the long-time outreach 
workers at the conference could be 
described as being unconventional in 
some way, be it in their training, 
base of operations, style of work or 
approach to Judaism. (Some of these 
erstwhile rebels have even become 
“gurus” to the younger generation 
of Jewish renewal.) But there were 
also people there from established 
Jewish organizations who wanted to 
learn how to apply the experience of 
the unconventional practitioners to 
their own work. 

THIS TYPE of match-making be- 
tween the conventional and the un- 
conventional in Jewish life has be- 
come a speciality of the Radius Insti- 
tute which organized the confer- 
ence. A small operation based in 
New York, Radius has stimulated 
interchanges on a variety of Jewish 
topics between unlikely individuals 
and agencies. 

The founder and director of 
Radius, Steve Shaw, has a saying 
that epitomizes his own transition 
and that of most of the renewal 
movement from the anti- 
estabiishment era of the ’60s to a 
sense of communal responsibility in 
the ’80s: “ Ainbivnlcnce can lake you 
only so far." 

The shift from the role of radical 
critic to partner of the establishment 
is most apparent with the Coalition 
for Alternatives in Jewish Education 
(Caje). 

The concerns of the Jewish radic- 
als of the ’60s about the neglect of 
Jewish education by community 
agencies led to a sit-in demonstra- 
tion in 1969 at the annual convention 
of the Council of Jewish Federations 
(CJF), an establishment body par- 
excellence. The critical spirit behind 
this protest became part of Caje 
when it was formed in 1975. For 
years, Federation circles regarded 
Caje as a “four-letterword." . 

Last year, CJF and Caje leaders 
had occasion to reflect on just how 
much each side had changed since 
1969. At the annual CJF convention , 
Caje received an award for its work 
in advancing the cause of : Jewish 
education. ' . ■ 

This indicated that for its pari, the 
CJF and its affiliated federations 
have accepted the need' to devote 
more resources to Jewish education. 
On the other hand; Caje has realised 
that major changes can be ^accom- 
plished only by working with the 
• establishment. . J . 
Caje’s Jeadership.inststed that this 
event does not mean their organiza- 
tion lias become part of the estab- 


lishment. it is strictly a grass-roots 
membership organization run by an 
elected board, they said, and is not 
part of the Jewish communal 
bureaucracy. 

The group is as much a phe- 
nomenon as it is an organization. 
Run with a very small staff, it is not 
just a professional organization for 
Jewish teachers and administrators, 
but a body open to anyone who seeks 
to advance Jewish education and the 
status of the Jewish teacher. 

It provides educational services 
for 3,500 members through a com- 
puterized curriculum bank and other 
means, but the vast majority of this 
material is prepared by Caje mem- 
bers on a volunteer basis. 

The annual Caje conference 
attracts about 2,000 Jewish educa- 
tors, rabbis, scholars and various 
fellow-travellers for study, cultural 
programmes, and exchanges of in- 
formation. Some have called it the 
world's biggest camp reunion. 

The conference is a veritable 
celebration of Jewish education that 
leaves little time or energy for 
ambivalence. An intensive atmos- 
phere is created by the huge number 
of participants spending six days 
together on a college campus, with 
hundreds of classes and seminars, 
plus other activities, going on until 
the early hours each morning. 

The life of a Jewish teacher can be 
lonely and frustrating, and this 
gathering affords a precious oppor- 
tunity for those who serve in the 
trenches to gain support and en- 
couragement from each other. 

“To Learn and to Teach" is Caje’s 
motto. This means that anyone can 
be a teacher, or in a general sense 
serve as a model to others, and that 
everyone has something to learn 
from others. 

Thus at the Caje conference, con- 
ventional notions of professional ex- 
pertise and authority are cast aside. 
Virtually anyone who has something 
to say can find a forum at the confer- 
ence. But this also means that the 
occasional incompetent - or even 
charlatan -slip in. 

WHAT THESE facets of Jewish 
renewal - havurot, outreach and 
Caje - have in common, besides 
their shared values that point to 
common origins, is that each in its 
own way has managed to avoid be- 
coming "just another Jewish orga- 
nization. Indeed, they are not orga- 
nizations in the conventional sense 
at all, but what are called "net- 
works.” 

The proliferation of networks in 
tlie U.S. over the last 2(1 years, for 
general as well as Jewish causes, has 
been inspired by a desire for inti- 
mate, informnl social frameworks 
that give ample room for personal 
and group autonomy Rnd mutual 
support. 

The loose links between local 
units mean that like-minded people 
over great distances can become part 
of a larger community of purpose - 
without being made to feel like they 
are subordinate to a remote, and 
arrogant national leadership. 

Networks are lateral, not vertical, 
forms of association, based on equal- 
ity instead of hierarchy. They seem 
made-to-order for those still moyed 
by the values of the counter-culture 
of the ’60s. Indeed, that the currents 
of change which emerged from the 
Jewish counter-culture assumed the 
form of networks, may have, pre- 
vented them from congealing into 
bloated, ceptralized bureaucracies. 
There networks - which are riot as 
, large, as elaborate or as powerful as 
the conventional national Jewish 
organizations - have, nevertheless 
shaped a creative matrix of Jewish 
life that pulsates in pockets of Indi- 
vidual and group activity across an 

entire continent’,'. . V . . 
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TO ANYONE hum since 1945. Ilya 
Ehrenburg may now he a remote 
lilciiiry figure, but tor iIium 1 who 
(like tile pie will reviewer) grew up 
during \V’**i l< I W;ii II, lie was Ihe 
voice o| :i it cm bat t lei I Russian pen- 
pie. 

I lii*> iiio-.l coiitiuverM.il til innilrm 
Soviet writer:, is aptly dexerihed, on 
the ilust jacket nl Analol ( iulrihcig'.s 
hook as “liuli.lievik rehel. lei (-bank 
Lb i lie ni tan, bos (-.selling novelist. Sta- 
linist spokesman. anti-Nazi prop- 
agandist, piophet of ‘the Thaw' 

’I'he only oilier full-length slmly of 
Ehrenherg.a “critical biography" by 
T. 'ITifmiovii (Moscow, h>52|. 
appeared during the last days of 
Stalin; the passage of time, Gold- 
berg's standpoint as a Jew, ami the 
fuel that this new and important 
work has been published in the West 
are matters deserving special atten- 
tion. 

The biographer and his subject 
both came from well-to-do, culti- 
vated Russian Jewish families, and 
both lived abroad after the October 
Revolution. Whereas Ehrenburg, 
however, made his peace with the 
Soviet regime and served as its lead- 
ing apologist after he returned to the 
USSR in 1441, Goldberg was edu- 
cated in the Wcirnai Republic, ami 
settled in England when the Nazis 
came lo power, From 1946 until his 
death in I 'M2, he apparently gained . 
a vast radio following in the Soviet 
Union through his Russian-language 
broadcasts over the BBC; and listen- 
ers to the BBC’s World Service here 
in Israel may also recall his urbane 
and informative English talks on 
Soviet affairs. 

The manuscript of Goldberg's 
book was not yet ready for the press 
when lie died, but it has been edited 
•mil amplified by Eirikdc Manny, the 
BBC’s former Moscow correspon- 
dent, who shows much objectivity in 
his comments. In particular, lie 
notes that (his well-documented 
study of Ehrenburg still cannot be 
regarded us the definitive work on 
the subject, because no Western 
researcher is permitted access to all 
of the relevant archive material in 
the USSR. 

AN OUTSTANDING author and 
journalist, Ilya Ehrenberg was a 
complex personality who at various 
times displayed sophistication and 
fury. Western sympathies and Sla- 
vophilism, Jewish pride and assimi- 
jationist leanings. During the Stalin- 
ist era he perfected his role as a 
modern Vicar of Bray, yet tried to 
retain some degree of human and 
artistic integrity. Within the strait- 
jacket of Soviet authoritarianism, 
however, there was no likelihood of 
his emerging unscathed. 

De Mauny calls him "a kind of 
Houdini in reverse, whose trick was 
to climb into his chains rather than 
out of them." Such intellectual 
acrobatics, for which Ehrenburg has 
deservedly been castigated as a 
cynicnl opportunist, enabled him to 
live through all the purges, deporta- 
tions and executions of Stalin’s reg- 
ime, when so many others - among 
them Isaac Babel, Ehrenburg! 
‘dearest and most loyal friend" - 

vanished by the score. 

Just bow it was that he managed to 
evade the Soviet dictator’s hntchet 
men is not easy to tell. There may be 
something in (he suggestion that this 
highly cosmopolitan writer, whose 
Pans circle hnd included Cocteau, 
Modigliani and Picasso, made a rare 
impression on Stalin and served 
; admirably as his colirt jester. Ehren- 
burg might Occasionally be out- 
spoken,, hut he always knew when to 
. he also had the knack of re- 
maining one step ahead of his ene- 
mies in the Soviet establishment 
and, when danger threatened, he 
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ILYA EHRENBURG: Writing, Poli- 
tics and the Art of Survival by Anatol 
Goldberg. With an Introduction. 
Postscript and additional material by 
Erik de Mauny. London, Weiden- 
fcld & Nicolson. 312 pp. £16.50. 

THE IMAGE OF THE JEW IN 
SOVIET LITER A11I RE: The Post- 
Stalin Period by Jakub Blum and 
Vera Rich. New York, Ktav, in 
association with the Institute of Jew- 
ish Affairs, London. 276 pp. $25.00. 
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Gabriel Sivan 

could pen a subtle appeal lo his 
nll-powerfu! protector. 

In one respect, however, Ehren- 
burg was unshakably consistent: in 
his hatred for the Germans bred by 
the Third Reich. Throughout the 
Spanish Civil War, when Ribbcn- 
trop and Molotov signed the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, and after the French 
collapse in 1940, architects of the 
party line forced Ehrenburg lo tread 
carefully, and the psychological 
shock of Stalin’s naive rapproche- 
ment with Hitler had a traumatic 
effect on Izveslia's chief foreign cor- 
respondent. 

Once Hitler’s armies were turned 
ugninst the USSR, n temporary para- 
ysis afflicted the men in the Krem- 
lin, and at that point Ilya Ehrenburg, 
now back in Russia, became re- 
sponsible for the rousing of national 
morale. Convinced that "war with- 
out hatred is amoral; it is like sex 
without love." he galvanized sol- 
diers and civilians into action, 
preaching vengeance against the 
’’Nazi cannibals” in Red Star and 
publishing all the available evidence 
of Hitlerite atrocities during the 
“Great Patriotic War." 

These anti-German diatribes were 
extraordinarily effective: they made 
Ehrenburg not only a folk hero but 
also one of the world’s most success- 
ful propagandists. So much so, in 
fact, thnt his incessant “Kill the 
German!” appeals very nearly back- 
fired. In 1942 he was awarded a 
Stalin Prize for his novel, 77ie Fall of 
Paris, and a year later he was deco- 
rated with the Order of Lenin, but by 
1944 Gocbbels had projected the 
image of Ehrenburg as “a sinister 
Jew who. m league with the Soviet 
Power, was bent on utterly des- 
troying the Germnn nation. This 
counter-propaganda stiffened 


Wehrmacht resistance on the East- 
ern front and, when the Soviet line 
on Germany's future changed to- 
wards the end of the war, Ehrenburg 
found himself under attack in Prav- 
da and, then, temporarily, silenced. 

Less worrisome, no doubt, was 
the “misplaced humanitarianism" of 
certain critics in the West who had 
seen no evidence of German bestial- 
ity. The Russians Reply to Lady 
Gibb, published by Soviet War News 
(London, 1945). had a wide distribu- 
tion in Britain and it was through (his 
booklet - read as a boy of ten - that I 
first became acquainted with the 
Soviet Jewish writer. 

OVER THE next few years Ehren- 
burg played a murkier role as one of 
Stalin's compliant stooges. For this 
he cannot be whitewashed, and one 
feels bound lo agree with de 
Mauny’s contention that Anatol 
Goldberg “is sometimes loo ready to 
give him the benefit of the doubt.” 

After all, Ehrenburg lent himself 
to Cold War propaganda against 
Russia’s erstwhile Western allies; lie 
was one of the very few active mem- 
bers of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee who survived its dissolution; 
he enunciated the official line in 
1948, warning Soviet Jewry and the 
newly -arrived Israeli diplomats 
against the promotion of national 
lies or aliya; and later, while visiting, 
Paris, he created a fuqade by telling 
deliberate lies about the true nnture 
of Stalin's anti-Scniitic (“anti- 
cosmopolitan’ 1 } campaign. 

Thereafter, during the Khrush- 
chev era, Ehrenburg performed 
another somersault, expressing in- 
tellectual yearnings for liberaliza- 
tion, championing dissident young 
writers and working on the memoirs 
{People, Years, Life, 1961) which set 
him at loggerheads with Soviet edi- 
tors and censors. De Mauny. in his 
Postscript, quotes a remark made in 
London by Yevgeni Yevtushenko, 
during one of his poetry-reading 
tours: “Ilya Ehrenburg? He taught 
us all to survive.” 

That may Well be seen as an ambi- 
guous tribute. For the only Jewish 
issue with which Ehrenburg con- 
cerned himself during the post-Stalin 
years, until his death less than three 
months after the Six-Day War, was 
the perennial virus of nnti-Semitism. 
in this futile preoccupation, one can 
see the widening gap between 
ehrenburg s assimilationist “survi- 
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Inr:i nit 11 l- s|nYiuliA'il ic.iilvi hip. v- 
The Image 1 */7/ii , ./rn‘ ut Soviet I item- 
lure. ;i hvu-pnit ».iiul\ til hwi.li 
tile mis. chnracU-i.s uikI unli-Scmitu 
elements in Su\ii‘t fiction since the 
dentil »»f Stalin in I'W. I hull mi. lions 
contain much illustrative i|in it.it it in 
and tisclul footnotes, and consiitiile 
a valuable and original woik ni 11 - 
strai ell in this field. 

Part I, dealing with wml.s in Rus- 
sian, is by an l-.asl European scholar 
now living in the West, who writes 
under (be inelegant pseudonym of 
Jakub Blum, lie discusses (hemes 
ranging from Jews in Kcvuhiiimiaiy 
and World War II settings to their 
portrayal as "enemies of 1 lie State" 
and their role in dissident literature. 
Among the writers studied here are 
Jews such as Ehrenburg. Nade/lula 
Mandelshtam, Vera Panova and 
Boris Pasternak; nou-Jewish non- 
conformists such as Anatoli Kuznet- 
sov, Solzhenitsyn and Yevtushenko; 
and two viciously anti-Zionist novel- 
ists, Igor Belyaev and Ivan Shevtsov. 
What Blum has to say about Ehren- 
burg as a cultural figure makes in- 
teresting reading alongside Anatol 
Goldberg's hiography. 

Parallel to this, in Part 2, is the 
survey of Jewish themes and diame- 
ters in modern Belorussian litera- 
ture, a field in which Vera Rich, tin 
Oxford-educated translator and cri- 
tic, is most clearly an expert. Since 
its rebirth in the early 19th century, 
Belorussian - a Slavonic language 
which stands in much the same rela- 
tionship lo Russian as does Ukrai- 
nian - hits had to contend with the 
adverse pressures or Russification, 
especially over the last fill years. 
Jakub Kolas and Janka Kupala, the 
co-founders of Belorussian litera- 
ture, were familar with Jewish life in 
the shteilukii of their homeland 
(White Russia) and portrayed it with 
a fair degree of accuracy. 

Stalinism and the Holocaust des- 
troyed that Jewish world, however, 
and, by 1979 (when there were still 
about 135,000 Jews living in the 
Belorussian SSR), writers there had 
little or no first-hand knowledge of 
the Yiddish culture and Jewish pjely 
that once flourished in their midst. 
This, rather than sheer malice, ex- 
plains why facts concerning Jews and 
Jewish life are so often distorted • as 
in the case of Samuil Plaunik, a well- 
known pioneer ol Belorussian fic- 
tion, who came from an observant 
Jewish family, and chose the pen 
name of Zmitrok Hiadulu (or 
Byadulya-Yasakar). 

Such "positive’' Jewish figures, 
real or imaginary, tend to be loyal 
Party members who have overcome 
the “handicap" of their origin 
whereas the “negative" characters 
are the product of a stultified reli- 
gious heritage. Interestingly 
enough, despite the anti-Zionist and 
anti-Israel propaganda widespread 
throughout the USSR. Belorussian 
authors of stature normally “show 
considerable sympathy for their Jew- 
ish characters" while portraying 
them “as victims to be pitied and 
helped". 

As we have already observed 
however, this type of Soviet Jew is a 
disoriented “survivor", bereft of his 
traditional roots, whose image in 
Belorussian literature can only be 
seen as that of an anachronism. By 
force of circumstance, he will be 
integrated within the surrounding 
population and his tombstone win 
give no indication that the man 
buried here was descended from the 
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liisiuiv in app.-.H a centennial 
umiiviivui v piihlic.iiiun. 1 nihiilcr- 
111 V -ill M1.1I li.is happened lo Israel 
ami its niihl.il v since I‘i 74 . ail up- 
diilcd x t - 1 m 1 ■ 1 1 makes good sense at 
It usl in principle 

Si'hifl. an experienced journalist, 
alternates chapteis on Israel's va- 
rious wars - numbering about seven, 
loi those who've lost count - with 
cove i age of relevant topics. There 
are hriel pin trails u| some of the 
IDEs leading | ku. soil ali lies over the 
years - Dayan. A lion. Weizman. 
inevitably. Israel's eminence grist, 
Ariel Sharon, occupies centre stage 
alter a suitably portentous introduc- 
tion. Yet. perhaps ironically, Shar- 
on’s determined efforts to wield 
po we r sec 1 c t i ve I y . 1 0 ret a i 11 sole con- 
trol over events, resemble Ben- 
Gurit ni\s style mmc closely than any- 
one else’s in Sehiff's narrative. 

Mis accounts of Israel's wars are 
effective, and .succinct, hut do not 
have the authority and comprehen- 
siveness of Chaim I lerzog. Perhaps, 
like events recounted at a Passover 
gathering, this is a story worth retell- 
ing, hut in this version the focus is as 
often on the mishaps and embarrass- 
ments as on (he sacrifices and 
achievements. 

IT IS rarely jxjssible to predict what 
will make a book timely. With 
Sehiff's 1 12-year history, it is. unex- 
pectedly. the material on Israeli In- 
telligence. Like the Mossad, the 
(iSS and other entities, Schiff deals 
in evaluation, not prophecy. Yet 
recent events make all the more 
fascinating his description of the cir- 
cumstances leading to the dismissal, 
01 icxignulimi-iimler-pi essure, of so 
many ol Isiael's iiilclligc-nee chiefs 
ovci the years. Then, too, Schiff 
could not have had the controversy 
ovci the 1110 re -01 -less buried WuD 
report in mind when lie wrote criti- 
cally about the mi I it arv's capacity u* 
engage in long leim planning, hi* 3 
question wile I he 1 it is belter mb 6 
relieved or dismayed oil discovering 
persist cut. pel haps ineradicable, fai- 
lures of pic pa 1 a (ion ami perform- 
ance. 

There will be a more general dis- 
appointment at the insertion of 
fashionable political continent into 
an otherwise terse narrative. It re- 
sults in some bizarre political 
merit, for instance when the failure 
lo set up “a sympathetic Prime stare 
in southern Syria” (a notion ah/ 1 ' 
bated to Allori) is made to exompmy 
the failure or Israel's political lew* 
crsliip to articulate clear objectives 
prior to the Six- Day war. 

IN OTHER respects. Schiff could 
have prohed deeper. At one pp*™ "z 
questions the extremes to which in 
Israelis have been prepared to F 
“just” to retrieve their wounded 0 
captured comrades. Far better 
have let the men involved tell why- 

It is a fact of life that a book on me 
Israeli military can easily be ov 
taken by events. This one seem- 
•already slightly dated, its outtf 
indisputably n product ot 
seemingly interminable involveni ^ 
in Lehanon. 
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HISTORIANS 1 MTl'N write hooks 
to rebut history. Aecmding l»< die 
dust jack el. Mi. l-.dwanles has 
ostensibly written his n> iebm a film. 
Attenborough's l Sandhi. <fi was ii 
just an excuse to trot out yet another 
tome about India? Most ol this book 
is not about the Mahatma at all. but 
is a review ol the moral, social, 
military and economic issues at slake 
at every stage of the 2UU-yeai rela- 
tionship between the British ami the 
Indians, presented with great clarity. 
In fact anyone reading it in conjunc- 
tion with Taiiq Ali's recent hook on 
the Nelmis and the Gandhis (pub- 
lished by Picador) will get an ex- 
traordinarily well-infoi met! intro- 
duction to modern Indian history. 

On the Mahatma, lidwardcs is 
forceful, if not actually original. 
While acknowledging his charisma 
and appeal to the masses who wore 
unable to comprehend the more in- 
tellectually ideological approach of 
Congress politicians, Edward os 
points out what others have said 
before him: that it was not Gandhi's 
non-violent strategy, salt marches 
and attention-catching gestures that 
brought the Raj to an end. Nor was 
the Raj salanic (as opposed lo the 
Mahatma's saintly image). The Brit- 
ish were relieved lo deal with a 
non-violent Gandhi rather than - for 
instance - a militant Subhas Bose, 
for they alwaysiightly doubled their 
ability to contain a popular uprising. 
Edwardcs says that Gandhi and the 
British were made for each other - 
and used each othei. 

EDWARDES claims that a post-war 
Labour government looking for a 
Welfare State at home was only too 
glad to drup India like a hot potato. 
But the British would never have left 
India if they did not feel that they 
were being, in one way or another, 
pushed. They retired from Palestine 
shortly afterwards at least partly be- 
cause Mcnahem Begin hail made it 
too hot for them to hang on. A 
Conservative British government 



" Hohson-Jobson: A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and 
Throws" by Henry Yule and A. C. Burnell (Rout ledge it Kegan Paul, 
f/IS.95) is a reprint of the ecntiiry-uld classic full of entertaining 
examples of the English language's outlandish borrowings. Calico, 
chintz and gingham, for example, were Elizabethan borrowings from 
India. Curry, toddy, veranda, cheroot, leak, mango, and countless 
others came later, while tumhtori is too recent for inclusion. Plantain, 
caste, cobra and musauito were from Portugal via India while some 
obsolete English wonts, such as buggy ami furlough, received a new 
lease of life in India and then returned home for further use. More an 
encyclopedia than a dictionary. “ Hnbson-Jobson " devotes four whole 
columns to “curry" f Tamil : kari, i.e. sauce I, for example, including a 
horrid extract from Hakluyt, 1502, which tells how that "odious 
ruffian" Vasco da Gama sent a Brahmin priest baek to a native rider 
with his hands, ears and nose cut off and a su ggestion that h e curry them. 
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THE MYTH OK THE MAHATMA 
by Michael Edwnrdes. London. 
Constable. 27(1 pp. £12.95. 

INDIA: Labyrinths in Lotus Land by 
Sasthi Brata. New York, William 
Morrow. 336 pp. $19.95. 

THE IMPERIAL WAY: By Rail 
from Peshawar lo Chittagong by 
Paul Theroux. Photographs by Steve 
Curry. Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 
143 pp. $19.91 

Meir Ronnen 


MORDECIIAI KAPLAN - who 
died in I9K3 at l lie age of 102 - was a 
towering figure and influence in 
American Jewry. His unusual com- 
bination of theology and common 
sense led him not only lo construct 
new approaches lo J ml a ism geared 
to our time but lo devise practical 
expressions - ranging from the syna- 
gogue centre lo the ceremony of but 
mitzva - which proved to be major 
and far-reaching contributions to the 
revitfllizution of Jewish life in Amer- 
ica. A great disappointment of his 
latter years was his failure to make 
any impact in Israel where lie lived 
for his nonagenarian decade, lucid 
and creative, but ignored. 

This volume makes an admirable 
selection of his "essential writings,” 
classified under appropriate heads. 
They are compelling reading. His 
basic message was contained in his 
epoch-making Judaism us a Civiliza- 
«o«{1934), on which his subsequent 
works were largely variations, 
although each illuminated by unique 
insights. The editors add a biography 
(which fails to mention his years in 
Brael), and an intellectual history. 

Kaplan culled critically from the 
traditional (which he distinguished 
Tom Orthodox), Reform, Con- 
servative and Zionist schools of 
thought. The challenge to Jews and 
Judaism, he insisted, comes from 
modern naturalism, which is not in 
conflict with religions as such but 
with supernaturalism, and in the 
outmoded belief that salvation is to 

, achieved in the hereafter. Classic- 
ai Reform he saw as a Christ less 
Umstianity which reified the ethic 
and religious aspects of Judaism but 
had stimulated the Jewish sense of 
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DYNAMIC JUDAISM: The Essen- 
tial Writings of Monlmil M. Kaplan 
edited and with Introductions by 
L-manuel S. Goldsmith and Mel 
Scult. New York, Schoeken Books 
and Rceonslruclionisl Press. 263 pp. 
$12.95. 

Geoffrey Wigodcr 

justice anti compassion. Orthodoxy 
has desiccated nationhood by treat- 
ing it as a theological concept rather 
Ilian a concept of policy and has 
reduced religion to a divine set of 
rules. Conservatism was closest to 
Kaplan with its recognition of 
pcoplehnod (a key word for him) 
and its pro-Zionist orientation. 
Zionism, the fourth great Jewish 
movement, was probably the only 
trend capable of saving the historical 
nationhood of the Jews, and had 
become synonymous with Judaism 


FROM THE APHORISMS OF MORDECA1 KAPLAN 


The foremost problem in Jewish 
religion is how to get the Jews to 
take the Bible seriously without 
taking it literally. 

To interpret the Tora properly, 
we must remember that the 
whole of it is more than the sum 
of its parts. 

The ancient authorities are enli- 
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1 daresay, so will the Palest ini mis. 
How this comes about is still largely 
up in us. 

SASTHI BRATA is an Indian jour- 
nalist who lives in London and who 
has specialized in "interpreting" In- 
dia to the West, via articles in the 
quality newspapers and magazines. 
Oddly enough, his origins seem to 
offer no special advantages. He is 
offended and outraged by the same 
things in India that Westerners find 
so offensive and which have been 
detailed endlessly in books about 
India hy non-Indians. He even art- 
lessly admits seeing some things as a 
tourist. 

In a series of anecdotal articles 
(much on marriage and sex) and 
chatty accounts of the mores of va- 
rious communities, Brata rails at 
bribery, nepotism, the lack of 
women's lib and at the caste system. 
Funnily enough, he keeps reminding 
one of his high-caste Brahmin origin 
throughout, even though he took a 
pen-name to hide it. He even latches 
on, albeit not entirely accurately, to 
the saga of dacoit aueen Phoolan 
Devi, whose story has been told 
better elsewhere; and draws some 
superficial conclusions. One thing 
about his book that I liked was his 
use of a memorable quote from John 
Kenneth Galbraith to the effect that 
India was a functioning anarchy. He 
points out that functioning is thq 
crucial word, not anarchy. I am not 
sure if many Indians - ur Westerners 
- would agree with him. 

Paul Theroux's brief comment on 
a train journey from Pakistan to 
Bangladesh, via Delhi and Luck- 
now, is even more superficial and 
much less informative. It serves as an 
introduction to the culourful photo- 
graphs by Steve Curry (this is a 
picture hook) and the exercise seems 
a sort of belated publicity spin-off 
from his Great Railway Bazaar and 
interest in recent films on India. 
Some of the photographs are bril- 
liant. both in colour and conception, a 


AS MEL SCULT points out in his 
introduction, Kaplan's philosophy 
lias a strong pragmatic henl and his 
thinking is heavily sociological. (He 
was a pioneer of the application of 
sociology in a Jewish context.) Reli- 
gion must be linked with experience, 
otherwise it will wither and die. This 
involves a dynamic, evolving 
approach; outmoded concepts and 
rituals both need lo be replaced. 
Religion must incorporate and reflect 
the total life and culture of a people, 
hence his insistence on the express- 
ion of esthetic values, folkways and 
the arts in the framework of the 
ritual. 

Kaplan's life and belief is indi- 
cated in the dedication of his 197(1 
book. The Religion of Ethical 
Nationhood'. ‘To the memory of 
Ahad Ha-Am who revealed to me 
the spiritual reality of the Jewish 
people; of Solomon Schechtcr who 
grunted me the opportunity to trans- 
mit it lo my students; and of Louis 
Dembilz Brandcis who pleaded for 
ethical nationhood in American 
life.” 

He made his impact not only 
through his Reconstruction^ move- 
ment (which he did not wish to 
develop as a separate denomination 
of a “fourth philosophy") but even 
more through his pervasive influence 
on the Conservative and Reform 
movements and on the American 
Jewish community as a whole. Like a 
modern Socrates, he prodded his 
hearers and readers to think for 
themselves and to reach conclusions 
that were original and relevant in the 
pursuit of Jewish continuity in the 
modern world. O 


Etiquette 


would have acted differently, cer- 
tainly in India. It might have held up 
the "secession'' of Pakistan anti the 
massacres that followed. GamJhi 
saw that form of independence as a 
disaster for India and Indians. 

But the urge lor independence is 
uncontrollable; sooner or later, ev- 
ery people lias its day. no matter 
what the price. The Bantu peoples of 
South Africa will have theirs, even at 
the cost of fighting each other. And. 


for millions of Jews because it ad- 
justed itself lo the modern situation 
with more far-reaching implications 
for Judaism than any of the modern 
theologies but had failed lo provide a 
way of life for the Diaspora. 

Ills own programme synthesizes 
elements from all four: “From Re- 
form, the capacity to treat Jewish 
religion as an evolving historical pro- 
cess; from Conservatism, the identi- 
fication of the Jewish people as a 
permanent reality; from Orthodoxy 
the acceptance of the Tora as the 
Magna Carta of the Jewish religion 
anaas a convenant with the home- 
land; from Zionism the concept of 
Judaism as an all-embracing civiliza- 
tion rooted in the Land of Israel." At 
the same time Judaism must con- 
sciously assimilate what is best in 
contemporary civilization, and Ka- 
plan kept his finger on the pulse of 
the world aroumfhim. 


DI-BRETT'S MANNERS AND 
CORRECT FORM IN THE MID- 
DLE EAST: Social and Professional 
Etiquette, Precedence and 1 Protocol 
by Donald llawlcy. Published by 
Debrett’s Peerage in association 
with the British Bank of the Middle 
East. Distributed by J.M. Dent & 
Sons. 1 26 pp. JLM1.95 

Michelle Maze! 

IT SEEMS that the new class of 
Briton now doing business with the 
Arab xvorld lacks the celebrated 
British poise anil nonchalant good 
manners, and has to be taught a few 
basic facts, since “lack of knowledge 
ot local manners may not only mar a 


tied to a vote - but not to a veto. 

The cure for anxiety about the 
future is not nostalgia for the 
past. 

People whose religion begins and 
ends with worship and ritual 
practices are like soldiers forever 
maneuvering but never getting 
into action. 



trip to the Middle East, hm also 
wreck chances of doing business and 
damage the reputation of an indi- 
vidual and his country." 

Hence this slim volume, published 
by Debrett's Peerage xviih the help- 
ful assistance of the British Bank for 
the Middle East. Sir Donald Haw- 
ley. n veteran diplomat, whose long 
acquaintance with the urea dates 
back to World War II, when he was 
detached to serve in the Sudan De- 
fence forces, has already written 
several books on the subject, includ- 
ing Courtesies in the Truciaf States 
(1965) and Courtesies in the Gtdf 
(1978). 

' Into this, his latest endeavour, he 
hns managed to cram a surprisingly 
large amount of concrete and useful 
information. A succession of con- 
cise chapters deal with Islam (belief, 
festivals, fasts); modes of oral and 
written address (from kings and the 
Sultan of Oman to “ladies without 11 
recognized professional qualifica- 
tion"); entertaining (“punctuality is 
a tricky question"); precedence and 
protocol (“It is advisable when an 
invitation in Arabic is received to 
have it translated in full so that one is 
fully aware of ail the implications'’); 
manners and general behaviour 
("In the Arabian peninsula close 
mnlc members of a family kiss each 
other on the nose... ami subjects kiss 
Shuiks on the nose as a sign of 
respect. One should not normally 
follow their example"). 

Leaving nothing to chance, the 
author poes one step further, and 
lists major faux pas to be avoided at 
all cost. Here are some of them: 

“Belching is never obligatory in 
the Arab world but at traditional 
Arab feasts some guests will mark 
their appreciation by deep belches. . . 
but nether explosions arc quite 
taboo." 

“It is of course bad form to use 
‘Christian name’ to mean first or 
given name in an area predominant- 
ly Muslim...” 

“It is a major faux pas in offer any 
Muslim pork, ham or bacon...” 

“Certain forms of behaviour are 
dearly ffiux pus, for instance if a 
Scotsman decides to wear a kilt with 
the traditional lack of underwear at a 
party where he may have to squat on 
thejround..." 

Thus duly forewarned of the ma- 
jor pitfalls awaiting them, aspiring 
businessmen can then safely plan 


their trip. 
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Sometimes, it seems like Israel is made up of all chiefs 
and no Indians. Like last week, for instance. A bar mitzva 
at the Western Wall inducted into manhood a Sioux 
Jioux, Llttie Sun Bordeaux, a red-blooded Jew on his 
mother's side, who claims to be the great-grandson of 
Chief Crazy Horse of Little Bighorn fame. 

Religion in Israel is confused enough with the status 
squaw, but now the Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
establishments will have to shuffle over a bit to make way 
for a new, true-blue Sioux Jew, who is said to be 
interested in becoming a rabbi. That would certainly be a 
feather in his kipa, and if he does manage to make it to the 
top, we could one day have a Rabbi Chief as Chief Rabbi. 
But in the meantime, while he’s still young, he should be a 
source of Natchez for his family, and a credit to his 
race(s). 

Your friends and relatives overseas may not be getting 
the right smoke signals about Israel from their local 
papers. They should be getting the full story, from 
Cherokee to Haredi, with a subscription to THE 
JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION, 
delivered to their wigwam every week. 
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"A SOCIETY that admires its shock 
troops had better be bloody careful 
about where it’s going." le Carr# 
says at one point. He could have 
been speaking to us, Israelis. And he 
might well have added the same 
about a society that admires its 
spooks, whether or not they 
bludgeon prisoners to death, and 
ours are engaged in a far more brutal 
and brutalizing war than le Carry’s 
ever were. 

Spy. like most of the master's 
previous books, and especially the 
Karla trilogy, is studded with ideolo- 
gical, political and social comment 
about the nature of the East- West 
conflict, its toll on society, politi- 
cians and operatives in the West, 
how the spy world fits in, and about 
Britain's social mores and percep- 
tions. Le Carr# doesn't tell us much 
that he hasn't said before but in Spy. 
as usual, he tells it differently, and, 
often, marvellously. 

“The nearest they had coine to 
life's experiences was the war," lie 
says of Britain's spies, of whom he 
was one for five years, "and they saw 
the |>caee as its continuation hy other 
means. Yet in the terms of the world 
outside their heads they had held 
lives so untested, so childlike and 
tender in their simplicities, so inward 
in their connections, that they re- 
quired echelons of cut-outs to reach 
(lie society they honestly believed 
they were protecting." 

But this is background. Fore- 
ground. the novel itself is a rarity in 
spy literature, both fiction and non- 
fiction (and this book, I will venture 
my last penny, is an amalgam of 
hntli). It is a spy’s autobiography. Le 
Carr# tells us how spies are bom, 
how their childhoods, adolescence 
and young manhood conspire to 
mould them into spies ana direct 
them to the secret services. More 
specifically, he tells us how Magnus 
Pym, Sir Magnus, in the words of his 
Czech controller, become a spy, 
plied his trade and, ultimately, en- 
countered nemesis. In part, le Car- 
r# is also describing how he, John 
Cornwell, became a spy and oper- 
ated before turning novelist. Corn- 


A PERFECT SPY by John le Carre 
London, Hodder & Stoughton. 
463 pp. £9.95. 


Benny Morris 


well's biographer will one day un- 
weave the fact from fiction in. Spy , no 
doubt discovering that the book is a 
major source once one has done the 
threshing and sifting. 

In the beginning was the father, he 
says, of Pym and himself: An in- 
veterate con-mail, womanizer and 
betrayer, u larger-than-life, almost 
mythic caricature who overshadows, 
bedevils and shapes Pym from cradle 
to grave. Then (here were class ami 
schools, with the perennial drive to 
belong, mixed witii awareness of the 
reality of being an outsider and (he 
posture of contempt for the grubby 
"system. " And then there is the 
falling in love with the Great Game 
itself, the game as end rather than 
means, the game as way of life and 
pleasure. 

"Is he a Comm u nisi?” Pym’swife, 
Mary, asks his controller. Axel. The 
(exaggeratedly) all-wise, charming 
Czech "opened his long hands... 
(and): 'I’ve asked myself the same 
question.. .And then I think - who 
believes in marriage these days? 
He's a searcher. Isn't (hat enough? 
In our profession I am sure we 
should not ask for more. Can you 
imagine being married to a seden- 
tary ideologist?’ " 

PYM loved 'The Firm" as much as 
he loved Axel, loved spying for Bri- 
tain as dnuble-agenting for the Beds. 
The Firm, a continuation of public 
school and college, offered a haven, 
a family, a nest. "He adored its 
rough, uncomprehending trust in 
him, its misuse of him, its tweedy 
bear-hugs, flawed romanticism and 
cock-eyed integrity... The Firm was 
home and school and court to him, 
even when he was betraying it. lie 
really felt he had a lot to give it. jjisl 
as he had a lot to give Axel." 

. (There are dear echoes here of 
Kim Philby and of le Carry’s hril- 




An artistic 




PACE FOURTEEN 


THE NARRATOR of this first 
novel is an ageing Japanese artist in 
occupied Japan, looking back over 
his past because the present, in the 
form of his daughters and their social 
relations, keeps impinging on it. As 
matters slowly unfold, it becomes 
evident that tne retired painter was 
not only a willing tool of the militar- 
ists of the Thirties, but something of 
a stool-pigeon as well. Masuji Ono 
was a minor, marginal figure, but 
proud of his modest role; the 
greatest happiness of his life was a 
moment of official recognition. 
Now, it seems, he should be 
ashamed of himself; even his daugh- 
ters think so. 

Author Ishiguro was born in 
Nagasaki well after these events 
were held to have taken place. He 
arrived in Britain at the age of six in 
I960, and still lives there. His novel 
is written in beautiful English and 
yet manages to catch the cadences 
and forms of Japanese, a remarkable 
achievement in itself. 

Also remarkable is the way Ishi- 
gqro deals with the painters of the 
Thirties. and their dedication to the 


AN ARTIS!' OF TIIE FLOATING 
WORLD by Kazuo Ishiguro. Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber. 206 pp. £8.95. 

Meir Ronnen 


styles of their masters. Ono’s master 
was a man who tried to wed the 
traditions of Utamaro’s uklyo-e 
(floating world) prints to the values 
of Western painting. His students 
were at once bohemian yet enor- 
mously loyal and disciplined. Back- 
sliders were invited to leave the 
studio. Ono himself leaves at the 
time of the “China Incident," be- 
cause he finds a higher, more perti- 
nent purpose in offering his loyalty 
and talent to those he believes repre- 
sent the new spirit of Japan. 

All this is handled in a manner that 

is tremendously convincing. But die 
novel hinges on a premise I suspect 
has little basis in fact. Ishiguro sug- 
gests to us that less than three years 
after the war ended the Japanese 
wp turning their backs on those 
who had abetted militarism and the 
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limit analysis >»f || R > psy^hulocy 0 f 
that master spy m an intrndiktionto 
a honk writ ten two decades ago 
about Mlo’s must prodigal son.) 

For Pym. spying against Britain is 
not so much betrayal as revenge for 
betrayal. Axel lias it right when he 
says: "Yet you also have morality 
You search." Axel suggests that his 
Cause may be defective - *T n the 
|»ui suit of freedom we are building 
loo many prisons" - but in the long 
run. its objectives are Pym's "mor- 
al" objectives: "We are sweeping 
away for evei... all the junk that 
made you what you are: the pri- 
vileges. the snobbery, the hypocrisy, 
the churches, the schools, the 
fathers , the class systems, the histor- 
ical lies, the little lords ot the coun- 
tryside, the little lords of big busi- 
ness, ami all the greedy ware that 
result from them..." 

I hit Pym doesn't really seek 
ideological or metaphysical under- 
pinning. Deception Lsawayoflifc.it 
is sufficient. I le doesn't really have a 
hardcore, tin unerasahle persona. “I 
sometimes think lie is entirely put 
together from bits of other people, 
poor fellow," Axel tells Mary at one 
point. 

The book is not so much a novel - 
there is almost no plot - as a brilliant 
necklace of anecdotal and psycholo- 
gical gems, loosely strung together 
ns autobiography, as recounted by 
Pym, and biography, as unearthed 
by the British spymastcr Jack 
Brotherhood - surely a name for a 
Commie? - scut to run the abscond- 
ing Pym to ground. The lack of plot 
leads to occasional lapse of interest; 
the brilliant writing, story-telling 
and insights, pull one hack in until 
the inexorable, optionless end. 

Some passages are unforgettable. 
The description of Peggy Wentworth 
finally running Kick Pym, the 
Father, to ground and denouncing 
him as a shady cx-con in his last 
parliamentary campaign meeting 
(running as a Liberal in Gulworth 
North) is a classic; the descriptions 
of Pym in love with Jemima and his 
deflowering by Sabina, one of Axel's 
"Joes," of conversations - between 
Jack and Mary, embassy wives in 
Vienna, Axe! and Mary, MI6 execu- 
tives in London - all are masterly. 

Not to be missed, and to be slowly 
savoured. D 


war effort. My own experience wns | 

quite different. (■ 

This hook opens in October 1948, 
long before the author was horn. 1 
left Japan for Israel in November 
1948, after having spent two years 
there. I counted among my friends ; 
and acquaintances Japanese who % 

had been battalion commanders in f 

New Guinea, NCO's on Iwo Jmia 
and Okinawa, a kamikaze volun- t 
leer, an atomic physicist engaged in E : 
bomb research and composers who 
had played and wrillcn patriotic 
music. While there was widespread t 

acceptance that militarism was done ... 

for and had been a mistake, I never t: 
came across a sense of shame or ; 
guilt; nor was any patriotic vrteran 
ever discriminated against. ij e j* , 

was no social stigma attached w |. 
anyone connected with the an ^ a j- 

rigime. On the contrary, a t, 

friend of mine, a nobleman who i M i 

refused to serve in the army, told im 
he wns ostracised by many Japj ie r’ 
not for being a pacifist, but r 
letting down his side. (f:; 

The Japanese prize loyally, cor * i/ 
age and doing a job to the best « { , 
one’s ability above all else. “fo- 
gies come in a poor fourth. A Mas J 
Ono might well have been resen .• 
by some of his colleagues. But 
socinl predicament, as predicate 
this book, seems largely imagiW- f; 
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LOOKING lcniaik.ihlv jiU* I ink- 
Beaver in tlic old lied liiilri comic 
strip, l ittle Sun lUudcmtx iclr- 
bratcil hi- b:u mil.’v.tal the West cm 
Wall last week. 1 le tut tied out to be .i ( 
Sioux though, quili* uiuleisUndablv 
1 think. I'd assumed that lie mu. si he 
a member of Arizona's diminish 
tribe. Next thing you know, those 
wedding balls in .leiiisalem's iiidusl- ■ 
rial zones will be doing a mating 
trade niariying young couples I mm 
California's llupa reset vation. 

At Little Sun's age. I recall, read- 
ing die nuifiir and hnftora at "St. 
John’s slitil," as the lligluuwn Cen- 
tral Synagogue was generally 
known, was a bit of an ordeal even 
without any photogiapliers and 
newspapermen present, but I'm sure 
he found it infinitely piefeiable to 
undergoing the horrid Sioux initia- 
tion rites we saw when the I97(t 
movie A Man Called I ltirsr was 
screened on TV last year. 

In its way, this outer was as con- 
temptuous of accuracy as those bib- 
lical epics, such as the execrable 
Masada, in which the characters all 
walk around dressed as 19th century 
Beduin. In the most recent of these 
bits of hokum. King David, played 
by Richard Gere, is dying, short of 
both breath and temper. "Must you 
record my every word?" he snarls at 
an aged courtier. 

“It's for the Book of Samuel. 

Lord.” 

THE “SIOUX” initiation was bor- 
rowed lock-slock-and-barrel from 
George Catlin’s painting of the Man- 
dan tribe's 0-kee-pa torture cere- 
mony, which he witnessed in 1 832 at 
their village in North Dakota. The 
initiates were hung "some six or 
eight feel above ground." Catlin 
recorded in his diary, by rawhide 
cords attached to skewers driven 
through their pectoral muscles. 1 le 
neglected to note whether, after they 
were cut down from (his agonizing 
ordeal, they were given fmmtsiin- 
pens. 

A similar fate befell Suchceii Lil- 
tlefcathcr, the pretty Indian maid 
who disrupted the Academy Awards 
ceremony in 1973 when Marlon 
Brando sent lici to protest against 
Hollywoud's disgraceful treatment 
of the red man. Miss Liltlcfcalher 
was event unlly adopted hy Playboy 
magazine after she’d undergone the 
Hefner tribe’s initiation ceremonies. 
She wns photographed absolutely 
starkers und as she sprawled across 
the centrefold she was skewered 
through the middle by metal staples. 

“EACH NEW white generation has 
reinvented the Indian in the image of 
its own era." Raymond William 
Stedman wrote in Shadows of the 
Indian: Stereotypes in American Cul- 
ture, “from savage to saviour." from 
the devil incarnate of ITtritan ser- 
mons to the non-polluting Indian in 
Perfect harmony with Nature who 
should be an example to all of us who 
are busy wrecking the environment. 

"Perhaps they have no souls.” 
suggested Paracelsus, who believed 
that Jndinns were descended from 
another Adam.” The lftth century 
alchemist inspired, among many, 
many others. King Vidor whose 
Northwest Passage lias been called 
one of the most viciously anti -Indian 

films ever made. 

A century after Paracelsus, Rous- 
s&flu extolled the Noble Savage. 
Man in his unspoiled natural state, 
,if ar {5fi e d, was infinitely superior to 
me civilized European. Rousseau's 
aisciples have produced the current 
of socially-acceptable myths 
which inspired such movies as 
en Arrow and Soldier Blue, as 
uisnonest in their way as Northwest 
“Wage, in which, says Stedman, 
Jointly or misunderstood Indians 
were brought down by the treachery, 
malevolence or iron-headed stub- 
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WITH PREJUDICE 
Alex Berlyne 

bitiiK'ssol (lie whites.” 

rin-i l- is no doubt, however, who 
came off best in the long run. The 
white man gained some three million 
square miles of real estate lor a 
comparatively small outlay, ns Larry 
Hart once explained: 

( >ld Peter Mintiit hud no thine in 
lose 

When he hough t the isle of Man- 
hattan 

For twenty-four dollars and a bottle 
of booze. 

Anti they threw in the Bronx and 
S l uteri. 

The Medicine Tail family, who 
live on the site of (he Battle of Little 
Big Horn, are attempting to recoup 
in a small way. They sell tiny baa of 
earth to visitors, each labelled 'The 
Dust that Custer Bit.*' 

TH E STUDIOS not only created the 
enduring stereotype of the howling 
savage who always scalped his fallen 
enemy and always tortured prison- 
ers, but they added insult to injury 
hy casting pasta-fed actors suen as 
Victor Mature to play Little Sun’s 
famuiis "ancestor,” Chief Crazy 
Horse, one of the finest lightcavalry 
commanders the world has ever 
known. Mature, whose bedroom 
eyes suggested that liis conquests 
were confined to the Great Indoors, 
was a curious choice for such heroic 
roles. “First picture I’ve ever seen,’' 
commented Gruueho Marx after 
seeing him play opposite Hedy 
Lamarr, “ill which the male lead had 


bigger tits than the female." 

The studios, however, regularly 
cast Italians as Oglala Sioux or 
Ashkenazi Jioux - such as Jeff 
Chandler - as Chiricahua Apaches. 
Even blond, blue-eyed Chuck Con- 
nors was once foisted on u disbeliev- 
ing public as Gcronimo. Yet despite 
this ethnic diversity, the movies 
promoted the ideu thnt all the tribes 
were alike and they were all cos- 
tumed ns Plains Indians, because the 
feathered war-bonnets were so 
photogenic. Sad to say, many Indi- 
ans have succumbed to the myth, 
disregarding their own heritage, and 
dressing up like their screen counter- 
parts. 

I’ve been looking at a copy of 
Kainui News, “Canada's leading In- 
dian newspaper," published in Stan- 
doff. Alberta. One of the photo- 
graphs shows “Mrs. Maggie Big Bel- 
ly," a Black fool woman, wearing a 
flowing war bonnet which would be 
the envy of the Smithsonian 
all hough , of course , these were worn 
as a mark of valour by a relatively 
few warriors. 

Edited by Jackie Red Crow, 
Kuinai News is decorated with the 
sort of line drawings of Plains Indi- 
ans familiar to readers of those pulp 
Western magazines usually dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the only 
good Injun is a dead Injun. The 
language, too, is a trifle odd to 
liberal ears, the text being sprinkled 
with references to "20 natives from 
the Blood and Piegan tribes,” for 

example. 1 half expected to see some 

of the terms - “happy hunting 

grounds” or "Great White Father - 
which. H. L. Mencken suggested in 
The American Language, "owed 
more to the imagination of the 
pioneers than to the actual usage of 
the Indian.” , 

American writers always found 
Indian speech difficult, veenng.be- 
tween the Augustan prose version, 
adopted by James Fenimore Cooper 
and the faulty pronoun system pre- 


ferred by most Western authors 
("me kill’uin all while men”). 

An “In Mcinnriain" placed hy an 
Indian family in Kuinai News is as 
good a guide us any to current usage: 

A wonderful Mother laid to resf. 

For each of us she did her best. 

Her place on earth no one cun fill, 

MV miss von Mom, and always 
will. 

APART FROM language, names 
tun presented a special problem. 
Catlin always identified the Indians 
he painted: Bi-ects-ee-cure, a Crow 
warrior, for example, or Ti-sc-woo- 
na-tis, the wife of a Cheyenne. His 
helpful translations, however, 
“Very Sweet Man” and “She Who 
Bathes Her Knees," seem to rnb the 
portraits of their impressive dignity. 

Kainui News, as befits a provincial 
paper, is full of names. The Sarcee 
Centennial Pow-Wow and Roden, 
held to commemorate the treaty 
signing which resettled the tribe on 
the Elbow River reservation, was 
attended by Navajos, Yakimas, 
Crows, Kiowas, Bloods, Blaekfeet, 
Piegans, Utes and others - just one 
big Hopi family. 

Among the winners of the various 
traditional Chicken Dances and 
Hoop Dances were Sam Scabby 
Robe, who should surely stick to the 
Indian version of his name, Tina 
Weasel Fat, and two brothers who 
may well turn up at the Western Wall 
one day - Irving and Sheldon Scalp- 
lock. 

One of the bucking bronc events 
at the rodeo was won, very suitably 
you'll agree, by Bill Bruised Head, 
and, while I was delighted to find 
that the chairman of the Biackfoo! 
tribal council is called Earl Old Per- 
son, I was bewitched, bothered and 
bewildered by a photograph of a 
lesser Blackfoot chief, Everett Soop, 
which clearly shows him posing in 
front of one of those enormous Andy 
Warhol Campbell's Soup enns. 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 


THE WORLD'S museums are full 
of arteFacts, especially totem poles 
and wooden masks, made by the 
Indians of the Northwest. Many of 
these old skills have been lost, 
however. The Moricctown hand, for 
example, one of the communities on 
British Columbia’s. Upper Fraser, 
who make up the Carrier, orTakulli, 
trihe are now "part of the tragic 
statistics revealing the plight of 
Canada's native peoples," says 
Chief Dan Mitchell. "They had no 
electricity, water or plumbing. The 
existing clapboard houses were over- 
crowded, cold, damp, structurally 
unsound and a high fire risk." 

A group of foreign volunteers, 
recruited by Operation Beaver, a 
project funded by the government 
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unsound and a high fire risk." 

A group of foreign volunteers, 
recruited by Operation Beaver, a 
project funded by the government 
and private donations, has built 
heiuitihilly-niade log cabins for the 
Moricctown band and other groups 
in the area. Some of these houses 
rival Swiss chalets and the know-how 
was passed on to the bands. 

But for Boaz Tsairi, a young 
Israeli who led the volunteers after 
completing his army service (he 
hopes to study anthropology at the 
Hebrew University next year), this 
was not enough. "Stemming from a 
desire to preserve the skills and 
knowledge of a native handicraft," 
says George Koopmans of the tribal 
council. Boaz initiated courses in 
such forgotten skills as moosehide 
tanning and beadwork. “Through 
his efforts this skill has now been 
passed on to some of the younger 
band members." 

The young women of the tribe 
now make a useful income from the 
Indian beadwork-decorated leather 
jackets, vests and moccasins that 
their great-grandmothers used to 
make and that a young Yemenite 
from Rehovot taught them how to 
make once again. 

Heap big hutzpal D 


“YOU GOT your 10,000 smackers 
all right?" 

“What? Oh - oh, yes. I was wait- 

ing for my luggage to show up on the 
carousel yesterday when some fel- 
low handed me this paper bag with 
the cash inside. Also gave me a 
grapefruit, a cheese sandwich, some 
pamphlets and a slap on the back. I 
must say I was really surprised." 

“Why surprised? Look, pal, it's all 
part of our new, streamlined method 
of helping immigrants settle in. You 
get off the plane, you get your 11) 
grand, just like we promised. Now 
all we got to do is get you your flat.” 
“That’s why I’m here." 

"Right you are, pal. Okay, let's 
see. Hmrnin, according to your 
documents, you’ve just turned 65. 
Ah, gee, that's a pity. Until recently, 
at your age you could have got a 
mortgage for a fiat of up to 100 
square metres. Now the maximum is 
85. But it could be worse. If you were 
85. all you’d gel is 65 square 
metres.” 

“Gosh. What if 1 was 100 years 
old?” 

"Then I’m afraid all you’d get is 35 
square metres. Like we say in Heb- 
rew, ad meah v'esrim -you should 
live to be 120. Of course, if you were 
120, then you’d get a broom closet. 
But the important thing is, every- 
thing’s streamlined and orderly now 
for the new immigrant. Everyone 
gets individual attention. So you'll 
get 85 square metres. See, here’s the 
chart. Senior mortgages, for men 
over 65 or women over 60, are 
entitled to-" 

“ I’m 65. but iny wife is 21 . " 

"I beg your pardon?" 

The new immigrant smiles shyly. 
“That's how we do things in Califor- 
nia. When my first wife turned 40, I 
traded her in for two 20s. Then, as I 
was nearing retirement, 1 figured I'd 
better settle down with someone for 
my sunset years. My latest wife is 
just 21.” 

“Just like David and Abishag," 
marvels the housing official, looking 
at the new immigrant with new re- 
spect. "Great. So let’s see, you’re 
65, she’s 21 - hell, we can give you a 
flat of - lenime work this out now - 
yeah, 107.5 square metres. Not bad 
at all. Of course, if you were South 
African, I could bump you up to 140. 
South Africa’s one of our RBD 
countries - rich but distressed. Your 
wife isn’t from Johannesburg by any 


chance V 

"Sony. In fuel, she was burn iiv 
Alula.” 

“She’s Israeli? Gee, that's u 
shame - re tu ruing emigrants gel 15 
square metres less than those fortun- 
ate enough to be born in the gahit.. 
But wait - if your little tsootsik 
served in the IDF, that gets you 
another balcony ami half a laundry 
room. And did she spend her two 
years making coffee for officers near 
her home or away from home?" 

“What difference could that 
make?” 

“A returning Israeli gets a larger 
mortgage if he did his national ser- 
vice outside his hometown. No, real- 
ly, that’s the rules. See, it's all been 
worked out, streamlined - " 

"She served in Afula.” 

"Ah. too bad - you lose a balcony. 

So let’s see where we stand now. 
You're a seini-scnior couple, and a 
mixed couple - " 

“Oh, no, we’re both Jewish." 

“By us mixed couple means a 
sabra nnd a ~ say, you don’t happen 
to be a convert, do you?” 

“As a in alter of fact, I am. Sec, it’s 
stamped right here in my immig- 
rant’s ID. At the airport they also 
painted a huge yellow C on the back 
of my shirt. I’m told that’s standard 
procedure.” 

“Correct. Now, was your conver- 
sion Orthodox, Conservative or Re- 
form? This is important - Orthodox 
gets you an extra 20 square metres. 
Conservative, with dunking, is 15 
square metres. Conservative, with- 
out dunking but with a rabbi who 
walks to services, gets you - " 
“Rcconstructionist.” 

“What the hell is that? Something 
like the Church of the Latter Day 
Stunts'?” 

“I think it’s worth about 5 square 
metres.” 

“Hinmm. Okay, an extra fiver it 
is. Well, let's see. Semi-senior eou- 
ple... not South African... wife did 
army service in home town... Latter 
Day Saints... well, that leaves you in 
the low 70s, square metre-wise. Ter- 
rific as a golf score - ha-ha - but not 
much oF a flat. Would you consider 
living over the Green Line?” 

“What’s the Green Line?” 

“Ail extra 35 square metres.” 
“Sounds good/’ 

“Love you new immigrants. Move 
into Jericho with Lcvinger and you 
also get a combination mikve- 
bunker off the living room.” 

“Long as there's room for our 
Jacuzzi.” 

“Long as there’s no mixed whirl- 
; pooling. Oh, isn't bargaining fun? 

It’s so Middle Eastern. Say, I almost 
I forgot - you and little A bishag have 
any kids?’’ 

“No, no children.” 

“Too bad , that costs you 2ft square 
f metres for each kid you don't have. 

. How many don’t you have, by the 
j way?” 

. “Well, that’s hard to say. I mean, 
\ we don’t have any of them.” 

» “1 Immm . Well, we allocate family 

flats on an average of two kids. So 
we’ll have to say you’re at minus 
two. That means you pay 40 square 
metres as you pass Go. I know that 
I hurts. But if you’re missing two 
I whole kids-” 
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“There’s always hope, isn’t there? 

I mean, I realize I'm 65, but - ’’ 

"Love this guy! Love your spirit, 
pal! It's folks like you who make \j 
Israel what it is today. Listen, you " 
come up with the kids, l'lLcome up 
with the square metres. A balcony 
for every bambino! And if you anti- 
cipate any difficulty in that depart- 
ment, here’s what I suggest: take the 
10 grand we gave you* establish 
residence in South Africa - let's see, 
that's another 20 square metres - 
have the wife artificially inseminated 
- that’s another 20 - Orthodox in- 
semination, of course - that’s 
another 20...” »D 

PAGE FIFTEEN 



